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NateSa. Early Chola period. gth century A.D. Under worship in the Siva temple at 
Kodumudi, Coimbatore District, Madras. 
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RARE BRONZES FROM KONGU COUNTRY 


R. Nagaswamy 


ongunadu is as old as the other three kingdoms of Tamilnad and this has been proved by references 
found in early Tamil literature. Patirru Patdu, considered to be an early work amongst Sangam 

literature, mentions Kongu country." The people of this land were called Kongar. The Silappadikaram 
refers to Kongumandalam and its king Kongu llankósar. It is also known from the same work that 
the Kongu king erected a temple for Kannaki, along with the Cholas and other kings. Though 
Kongumandalam enjoyed a kingdom of independence for a very short period and changed hands many 
times, it had little change in its borders, and has retained a culture of its own. This Kongumandalam 
was divided into 24 sub-divisions called Nadus, according to Kongumandala Satakam. 
Almost in the centre of Kongu Mandala, on the banks of the river Cauvery, is a place called Kodumudi, 
which lies about 20 miles south of Erode on the Erode-Trichy railway line. The village is now situated 
in Coimbatore District while the other bank of the river forms a part of Salem District. The Korigumandala 
Satakam refers to this as Arayanadu sub-division while the epigraphical records refer to this area as 
Kavirinadu. To the east of it lies Emürnadu, which includes Namakkal, and to the south of it is 
Venkàlanàdu, including the modern Vangal and Karur. But both literary and epigraphical records 
refer to this village as Karaiyür and the temple of this village was known as Tiruppándi Kodumudi. 
The Vélvikkudi grant of the Pandyan Nedunjadayan refers to this village as Tiruppandi Kodurnudi. 
Nedunjadayan’s father, Térmaran, defeated his enemies at Puvalur, Kodumbalur and other places, 
vanquished the Pallava king at Kuzumbir, crossed the river Cauvery, subdued the Mazhakongu, reached 
Tiruppandi Kodumudi and paid obeisance to Lord Pasupati, before entering into a marriage alliance 
with the Ganga chieftain. Térmaran ruled between A.D. 10 and 740. Kodumudi was probably a 
border land of what was then called Mazhakongam. 
There is an impressive temple which is interesting not only for its simplicity but also for its separate shrines 
for the three Lords of the Hindu Pantheon, viz., Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The place is therefore called 
a trimürti-sthala. Since Brahma is not endowed with a privilege of a separate cell, he is seated on a raised 
platform under a vanhi (arani) urksha which is the sthala-zrkska of the temple. Lord V: ishnu is lying on the 
serpent couch as Pallikonda Perumal and is now called Viranarayana Perumal. The figure is as big as 
that of Ranganatha of Sri Rañgam and is probably made of brick and mortar. The anointing ceremony is 
performed once in five or ten years. Siva is now called Makutesvara, while the Velvikkudi grant refers to 
ti. The inscriptions found in the temple refer to him as Tiruppandi Kodumudi Aludaiyar 


him as Pasupa 
There is a separate shrine for Siva’s consort and also for Lakshmi. Almost in front of 


or Mahadevar. 

: к 1 

the temple, the river Cauvery that was running from north to south changes its direction and takes a 90 
2 4 


turn. Agastya is said to have brought the river Cauvery in his kamandalu, and Ganesa himself toppled 
the vessel and let flow the river. The sage is said to have cooled his anger only at this village. 


1 Kongu puram perra korra vende —Puram. 373. 
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This temple has occupied a great place in the religious history of Tamilnad, from very early 
ontemporary of Mahendravarman 


times. Tirunavukkarasu, familiarly known as Appar, who was a c 
Pallava, had visited this place and sung the praises of the Lord. Jianasambandar, who was a younger 
contemporary of Apparsvami, had also visited this place and had poured forth melodious Devárams in 
praise of this Lord. But Sundaramürthi's Devdram attains a lyric quality when he a 
*Even if I forget Thee, Oh Lord, let my tongue repeat the letters Namah Sivaya." 


The entire structure of the temple underwent renovation towards the beginning of the goth century, 


ddresses the Lord as 


and as a consequence, we are left with only five inscriptions, of which two of them are grants by 


Tribhuvanachakravarti Kónérinmaikondan, who was probably a Pandyan king. Vira Pandya who ruled 
the Kongunadu between A.D. 1265 and 1285 and his successor 
A.D. 1285 and 1300 had the same title as Tribhuvanachakravarti K 
to identify this king. But this Tribhuvanachakravarti seems to ha 


nadu, for, in most of the places of Coimbatore and Salem Districts, we come across his inscriptions. The 
The other inscriptions are 


Sundara Pandya who ruled between 
énérinmaikondan, and it is difficult . 


ve been a powerful king in Kongu- 


donor of the third inscription is Tribhuvanachakravarti Sundara Pandya. 
Since thesc inscriptions refer to the Pallikonda Perumal, 


fragmentary and do not mention the donor. 
c by the side of the Siva shrine, long before A.D. 1200. 


the Vishnu temple might have come into existenc 
Though the extant remains of the inscriptions refer to the Pandya period, this area was directly under 
the Tanjore rule during the Chola supremacy. Parantaka I, who has the title of Viranarayana, has 
left his inscriptions at Erode, granting certain lands to the Pallikonda Perumal temple. Parantaka I 
might have erected a temple for Vishnu at Kodumudi, for the Lord is called here Viranarayana, and it 
was not uncommon amongst the kings to call the deities after their own name. 
There are not many sculptures of interest in this temple, except perhaps for the two dvárapálakas adoring 4 
the shrine of Lord Vishnu. The local tradition ascribes these sculptures to Tippu Sultan, who is said 
to have abandoned them at this village, since one of them got damaged while transporting them 
to Srirangam through the Cauvery. But what interest us most are the bronze figures found in this 
a temple. There are a number of bronzes. but the most interesting ones are the Tripurantaka with his 
consort, Natesa and Vishnu. 
The figure of Tripurantaka (Pl. I, Fig. 1), poised with dignity, is a perfect figure, elegant in proportion 
and well balanced. The head with its impressive jatamakuta bearing the cassia flower is slightly thrown 
back. The face is suggestive of the ease with which the god destroyed the three cities. The figure 
has two pairs of arms, with the back pair of arms suggesting the symbol of Siva, and with the front 
suggesting the bow and arrow. The simkamukha fastening at the loin is very small and symbolic, while 
the actual fastening is elaborate and stylistic. А broad upavila is taken around the right arm. A broad 
vastra is taken around both the legs while another assumes the form of a loop hanging between the legs. 
It is interesting to note that in the Pallava and early Chalukyan sculptures, the same motif is represented 
as a heavy loop hanging between the legs. In Pallava sculptures, the upavita is taken around the right 
arm. In the Chola sculptures the same motif is represented very close to the loin and is altogether 
abandoned in later sculptures. The right leg of Tripurantaka here is firmly placed on the pedestal, 
while the left is in the utkutika posture. No Apasmara is represented at the foot of the figure. The 
firaschakra is more realistic than the conventional discs found in later figures. 
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makuta is comparatively very small. The goddess holds a lotus in her right hand w he le 
on an attendant deity standing close to her. The prominent breasts, the slender waist, and the « гу 
the rounded limbs combine to give the figure a graceful appearance. The Devi and her attendants 
on a square padmdsana, the square introduced probably to accommodate two figures. 
The next figure that evokes our admiration is the figure of NateSa, locally called Kuñcita Padam ürti 
(frontispiece). This divine aspect of dancing Siva is not the usual Nadanta Tandava we meet with 
in all the Saivite temples, but is the Sandhya Tandava. Siva is said to perform the evening dance in the 
Himalayas to the accompaniment of divine chorus. The form depicted here is called the chatura mode 
of dance. The left leg of the figure is bent and placed firmly on the pedestal, while the right is in kuttita 
posture, touching the pedestal with the heel raised up. 
The two bent legs give an appearance of enclosing a square and hence the name chatura, There is no 
Apasmara at the feet of the Lord. Apasmara is invariably omitted in the figures of sandhya nritya тїз. 
The portion above the waist is in the samabhanga pose with the upper pair of arms holding damaru and 
fire, while the lower pair is in gajahasta and abhaya poses. This figure closely resembles the bronze figure 
of the Tiruvarangulam Nateáa. But the Tiruvarangulam Nateéa has its left leg in £uttita posture, while 
the right is placed on Apasmara. The sculptured panel of the sixteen-armed Nateéa at the Badami cave is E 
also said to represent Sandhya Tandava in chatura mode. But in this figure also, the left leg is in £uttita 
posture, while the Араѕтага is absent. The coiffure of the Kodumudi Nateśa does not form itself 
into a whirling jatémandala as in the universal Nataraja figures, but consists of elongated curls at the 
back. The conventional representation of earlobes with makara kundala on the right and patra kundala 
on the left is absent. Instead both the earlobes are elongated as usually seen in Buddha figures. The 
face possesses great calm and composure. Тһе /iruzisi assumes the form of a detachable rectangular 
prabha with an arch at the top, having two flying attendant deities embossed on it. 
But our artist from Kongunadu reserved his best talent to produce the most remarkable figure of 
Vishnu, now seen in the Pallikonda Perumal shrine of the same temple (PL ID. This figure, standi 
in samabhanga posture over a bhadra pitha, is undoubtedly an outstanding example of South Indian art. 
The drapery and the fastening at the waist are treated with great realism, and are exquisitely finished. 
The figure is four-armed, holding sankha and chakra in the upper pair, while the lower right is in abhaya 
and the left rests on a mace, which is not represented. The sudarsana chakra represents a typical wheel, fo 
with its edge facing the front in the Prayoga pose. It may be noted here that the edge of the chakra in — — 
Vishnu figures usually faces the front in Pallava sculptures. It changes its position in the early Chola _ 
period, being held at an angle, and by about A.D. 1200, it is represented in line with the sagittal plane | 
of the body. This prayoga pose might Suggest an early date for the Kodumudi bronze. The face has a 
smile and is remarkable for its fine finish. Very few bronzes are so well chiselled and so well preserv : 
as this Vishnu figure from Kodumudi. > : 
It must be admitted that this universally admired art of bronze-casting is a unique 


Tanjore District, for a large proportion of the best South Indian bronzes brought to light rey 
"a 
| ^ 
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nly goes to the imperial Cholas who fostered and patronised this art, and we 
s recording the setting up of bronze images to various temples. It is also well 


| Indian bronzes attained a high standard of excellence during the той and rith 


A.D. under the Cholas. But no group of bronzes of such remarkable attainment has hitherto 
bronzes at Kodumudi, almost 


b to light from Kongunadu. The presence of such fine 
centre of Kongu Mandala, indicates that this art was fairly widespread in Tamilnad. Amongst 
nzes of Kodumudi, the Natega and Vishnu bear close resemblance in their treatment and must 
not only belong to the same period but also must be by the same artist. It is quite possible that 
Parantaka Viranarayana (A.D. 880-900), who constructed the Viranarayana Perumal temple, was the 
or of these figures. The Tripurantaka and Tripurasundari figures, which show a distinct variation 
n treatment and style, may be half a century later than the other two bronzes. 


E "Photographs by the author. 


‘EDITORS’ NOTE : 

Amongst these unique images brought to li 
image (Pl. I, Fig. 1) will come as a revel: 
device of the upavita falling over the right arm h 


ght by Sri Nagaswamy and published here for the first time, the Tripurantaka 
ation to students of the chronology of South Indian bronzes. Hitherto the 
as only been observed in Pallava metal images. It has not so far been 


M. found even in the Pallava-Chola transition group of bronzes. Its presence has been regarded as a sure indication that the 

š image in question belongs to the Pallava period, though it should be remembered that the late Pallava period in the second 
[ half of the oth century and the early Chola period overlap. But the Tripurantaka from the Kongu country cannot be 
classified either as a Pallava or Pallava-Chola transition period image. It is best regarded as an early Chola period image 
displaying the local characteristics that must have developed in the Kongu country. The presence of the upavita falling over 
the right arm indicates that this device did linger on into the 10th century, at least with one group of sthapathis in the Kongu 
country, even if it had ceased to be in vogue in all other parts of South India. Perhaps more early Chola images with this 
device will yet come to light, but for the time being this solitary exception should not affect the general conclusion that 


the upavila going over the arm is for all practical purposes an insignia only of Pallava bronzes, and the same holds good also 
for South Indian stone sculpture. The Kodumudi Natarája, though never published before, was first brought to public 


` notice by Shri С. Venkatachalam in the Bombay Chronicle (Sunday edition) of November 2, 1941, where it was mentioned as 
one of the outstanding Nataraja images of South India. 
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pl. 11 


Fig. 2. Vishnu. Early Chola. gth century A.D. Under worship in the Siva temple 
at Kodumudi, Coimbatore District, Madras. 
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Reverse of frontispiece. 
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Fig. 1. Copper and clay sealings. From  Jhusi. Allahabad Fig. 2. Clav sealings. From Jhusi. Allahabad Museum. Top left: 
Museum. Top left: Thin copper seal. 2nd century B.C. 479 xX 4*2 A.D. тоо. 7-2 X 5*4 cms. Top right: A.D. roo. 8:4 <x 7:2 cms. Centre: 
cms. Top right: Clay sealing. Gupta. 5:8 -6 cms. Centre left: A.D. 100. 4*2 « 5:2 cms. Bottom left: A.D. зоо. 6:6 < 2*8 cms. Bottom 
Clav sealing. 160 B.C. 7-2 7-2 ems, Centre right: Clay seal- right: A.D. 200, 8-2 x 7:4 cms. 


ing. зга century B.C. 6 6-2 ems. Bottom left: Clay sealing. 
A.D. тоо. 5:8 4 ems, Bottom right: Clay sealing. A.D. тоо, 
10 Jd ] cms. 


| 
| 
і 
| 
>, 
| 
i 
Fig. 4. Male torso. From Jhusi. 25 18°75 cms. 
! Allahabad Museum. 
| 
4 
| Fig. 3. Terracotta heads. All but one from Jhusi. (Third row, second 


from top, from Ahichchhatra). Gupta. Allahabad Museum. 
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ANTIQUITIES FROM JHUSI AND OTHER SITES 


B. Ch. Chhabra 


husi is a prominent site near the confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna at Allahabad, masi 5 
an extensive mound. Now and then antiquities in the shape of terracotta seals, figurines, beads, 

ctc., belonging to the Maurya and Gupta periods, are found there as surface finds, especially during the 
rains. Many such finds have found their way to the Allahabad Museum, Allahabad, while many others 
remain with private individuals. 
Sir R. E. Mortimer W heeler, formerly Director-General of Archaeology in India, in indicating the future 
planning of the exponen and excavation work in North India, singled out “the great mound of 
Jhusi," because, according to him, it “offers an inspiring start.” 
In April 1960, S. C. Kala, Curator of the Allahabad Museum, brought to me an assortment of antiquities, 
chiefly from Jhusi, for my inspection. They were photographed and a rough account thereof wag 
written down. As they very well illustrate what types of antiquities are to be expected from that site, 
they are published here. It is to be hoped that regular excavation will start there before long. 


COPPER SEAL | 

The thin copper seal seen in РІ. IV, Fig. 1 (top left), is oval in shape, and has a portion on the left broken 
off and missing. It was obviously a signet ring. The engraving is shallow but distinct, and depicts 
a scene in two panels. The upper panel shows two persons standing or walking, facing proper right. 
The one in front appears to be of a high rank, as he is followed by an umbrella-bearer, carrying an 
umbrella large enough to cover both the persons. The former is shown slightly taller than the other, again 
indicating his higher rank. His left hand is raised in front of him as if talking or explaining something 
(since it is negative, in the positive the left hand will be right hand, which meets the requirement). 
The folds of the lower garment of each of the two figures are clearly marked, more prominently in the 
case of the master. The head-dress of each of them shows something like a streamer hanging on the 
back. The ribs of the umbrella are clearly seen in the original as a dotted line. Behind both the persons 
is depicted a temple, a palace, or a city gate in the style usually seen on Bharhut sculptures. The triple 
Sikhara and the horse-shoe arch with ribs are remarkable. The depth or the breadth of the structure is 
artistically shown by the bulging line of the roof. In front of this gateway, running across the entire 
width of the scene, is shown a parapet wall up to the height of the knees of the human figures standing 


there in the inner side, just described. It looks as if the two persons have just come out of the gateway 


ofa temple, a palace or a city. The lower panel, the parapet wall with sections serving as a dividing 
line, shows possibly the same two persons in the same order, this time seated in a chariot. One wheel 
of the chariot, the hind legs of two horses and the back of one horse can be discerned on the seal. So 
many fine details in such a restricted area redound to the credit of the artist responsible for the engraving 


! К.Е. M. Wheeler, “Archaeological Fieldwork in India; Planning Ahead,” Ancient India, No. 5 (1949), p. 10. 
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of the seal. It may be added that the umbrella in the lower panel seems to be fixed in the centre of the 
chariot and that the figure behind the master seems to carry a flag or fly-whisk. Behind the chariot 
a tall pillar is also seen. 


Stylistically, the seal may be referred to the 2nd century В.С. Jhusi, 4°8 x 4:2 cms. 


CLAY SEALINGS 
The clay sealing (PI. IV, Fig. 1, top right), is oval in shape, and is divided into two fields. The upper field 
contains the wheel or the Sudarsanachakra of Vishnu between two conches (sankhas). The lower field 
below the double line contains the legend in Gupta Brahmi characters, reading Sankaranágasya. 
Jhusi, 5:8 x 6 cms. 
Р]. IV, Fig. 1 (centre left) shows a black, round clay sealing. The legend in early Brahmi characters 
(about 100 B.C.) reads Bhatara-tositasa. The reading of the first three letters, which are partly damaged, 
is doubtful. The legend is to be read anticlockwise, starting at 5 o'clock. Jhusi, 7:2 X 7:2 cms. 
An oval seal on a fragment of a dish or pot (Pl. IV, Fig. 1, centre right), contains impressions of certain 
symbols. According to Kala these symbols are (i) sun; (ii) whip; (iii) fleur-de-lis symbol; (iv) Sankha- 
nidhi; and (v) lotus-bud. Не assigns it to the grd century B.C. Jhusi, 66-2 cms. 
The clay sealing (Pl. IV, Fig. 1, bottom left), is roundish in shape with two fields divided by a single line 
across the centre. "The upper field has a Srivatsa symbol, and the lower field has a four-letter legend in 
Brahmi characters of about A.D. тоо, reading fannalábha (Skt. panyalabha). Jhusi, 3:8 x 4 cms. 
Pl. IV, Fig. 1 (bottom right), shows a clay sealing, slightly oval in shape, with a triüla-parafu symbolon 
a stand. The stand consists of a curved line, flanked by two Brahmi letters reading dha and ma 
(dhama= dharma ) of about A.D. roo. Jhusi, 10X 7:4 cms. 
Another clay sealing, oval in shape (Pl. IV, Fig. 2, top left) has a érisiila-parasu symbol (the parasu in this 
case is on the right side while in the previous case it was on the left). The symbol is again flanked by 
two Brahmi characters dha and ma (dhama= dharma) of about A.D. тоо. Jhusi, 7.2 X 5.4 cms. 
The clay sealing in PI. IV, Fig. 2 (top right), is roundish in shape, and is divided into two fields by a curved 
74 single line running across the seal. The upper field shows what appears to be a lotus pond with leaves, 
buds and flowers. The lower field has got a four-letter legend which appears to be again pannalabha. 
The peculiarity of the script is that each letter has got a thick horizontal stroke on top (compare with 
Pl. IV, Fig. 1, bottom left). Jhusi, 8:4x 7:2 cms. 
The lozenge-shaped clay sealing (Pl. IV, Fig. 2, centre), shows a conch at the top and a four-letter Brahmi 
legend below of about A.D. roo, reading jesakasa. Jhusi, 4-2 X 5:2 cms. 
The oval-shaped clay sealing seen in Pl. IV, Fig. 2 (bottom left), shows a trisula on a stand and below a 
four-letter legend reading varadhama (varadharma) in Brahmi characters of about A.D. 300. Jhusi, 
6-6 2-8 cms. 
The clay seal of Pl. IV, Fig. 2 (bottom right) is oval in shape, and is divided into two fields by a railing 
| . running across the seal. The upper field, which is larger in extent, shows a beautifully moulded standing 
| | bull facing proper right. Behind the bull is a trisūla-parasu symbol. The seal is partly broken off on the 
|| left side with the result that two or three letters of the legend have been destroyed. The extant part of 
the legend seems to read gositisukasa. Jhusi, 8:2 x 7*4 cms. 
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ANTIQUITIES FROM JHUSI AND OTHER SITES 


Р]. VI, Fig. 12, shows a fragmentary clay sealing from Jhusi, which originally contained figures on both 
the sides. On one side, an archer in the act of shooting is clearly visible, while the other side has a jar 


with foliage coming out of its mouth (this has not come out well in the photograph). 8-75 x 4-75 cms. 


TERRACOT TAS Ç 
Pl. IV, Fig. 3, shows a group of terracotta heads, all but one of which are from Jhusi. We have in the 
first row (top to bottom), a female head with hair arranged in twisted locks falling on either side on 
to both ears; a female head with hair parted in the middle arranged in twisted locks and a prominent 
ear-pendant; a female head with the hair parted in the middle arranged in a wig fashion, and a 
prominent triple ear-pendant in the left ear; a terracotta plaque showing a female bust with elaborate 
hair arrangement, tied on the left side with what apparently is a flower garland. Ear-pendants and an 
elaborate broad necklace over the breasts are clearly seen. The hair arrangement looks like a turban. 
In the second row (top to bottom) we have a female head with a very youthful appearance, the central 
ornament over the forehead in the partition of the hair and the side ornaments of the hair being 
conspicuous; a female head with hair tied with a fillet, a central ornament consisting apparently of 
a string of pearls, and a prominent ear-pendant in the left ear; a miniature chaturmukha Siva-linga, 
very crude and primitive, with disproportionately large round-shaped eyes; a female head with hair 
tied with a fillet, a broad car-pendant in the left ear and an ornament in the middle of the hair consisting 
of a thick pearl. In the third row (top) is seen a Narasimha or man-lion head with bulging eyes and 
prominent nose. Two holes under moustaches are meant to be the mouth, and two holes indicate the 
two ears. The top of the left ear is broken. 

A head of Vishnu from Ahichchhatra is also included in Pl. IV, Fig. 3 (third row, second from top). The 
elaborate crown studded with jewels is prominent. The locks of hair are shown on the right side below 
the crown, and in both the ears ear-pendants are hanging. 

Others, both from Jhusi, are a female head, very much rubbed off, with hair arranged in wavy locks 
falling on the left side and a thick ear-pendant in the left ear; and a very small and distorted female 
terracotta head with an ornament in the middle of the hair. 

In the last row are (top) a female torso. The left hand holds the girdle of the dhoti, the folds of which 

are shown hanging between the legs. The right arm is missing. Ornaments worn in the ears are hanging 

low and are seen over the prominent breasts. Possibly there was also a necklace, the central pendant 

of which is seen in between the breasts. At the back the veni is shown very prominently hanging down 

to the hips. (Centre): A plaque showing a female torso. The right hand is raised to the chin, while 

the left hand holding the ends of the upper garment is seen against the girdle. The right leg which is 

bent and is thrown backwards shows an anklet on the raised foot. (Bottom) : A plaque showing a female 

bust, heavily ornamented, with strands of hair hanging on both sides and elaborate ornaments over the 

hair, possibly consisting of flowers and petals. The dangling car-pendants are conspicuous and so are 

the prominent breasts over which hangs a pearl necklace from a slender neck. 

A male torso wearing a kaupina is seen in Pl. IV, Fig.4. The left hand is holding a ball, possibly of butter. 
The object held in the right hand is now broken off and missing. There was an ornament around the 
neck indicated by the notched band. Jhusi, 2518.75 cms. 
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1 nin Pl. V, Fig. 5 (top left) is depicted wearing round car-rings (kundalas), the one in the 
appearing to be clongated. The hair is parted in the middle and has ornaments on both sides 
as well as on the top. Breasts are prominent, waist slender and arms hang down. The lower part is 
Ping. Jhusi, 8:3 x6: 4 cms. 
“Another female head (Pl. V, Fig. 5, top right) has hair parted in the middle, shown very prominently by 
` lines. There is an ornament at the top of the head, while the hair falls on both sides in tresses. The 
left car has a broad ear-pendant. Jhusi, 674 «6:1 cms. 
The female head (Pl. V, Fig. 5, bottom left) has a coiflure and ornaments similar to the previous picce. 
In the left ear is seen a thick ear-pendant. Jhusi, 5x473 cms. 
The hair of the female head in Pl. V, Fig. 5, bottom right, is parted prominently in the centre and 
there is a string of pearls worn in the partition of the hair. Three of the pearls are clearly scen. 
Jhusi, 5.4 X 5.1 cms. 
A female head with hair arranged in ringlets all thrown on the right side of the head is seen in Pl. V, 
Fig. 6 (top left). A band is prominently seen on the proper left of the forehead, and a heavy ear-pendant 
js worn in the left ear. Jhusi, 63.5 cms. 
Pl. V, Fig. 6 (top right) shows a female head with a half-broken ear-pendant in the left ear. The hair 
is parted in the middle, and the three ornaments on the head are prominently seen. Jhusi, 4.9 X 3.75 cms. 
The female bust of Pl. V, Fig. 6 (bottom left) is modelled with prominent breasts. Ear-pendants and 
ornaments over the head (top and sides) are prominent. Jhusi, 5x 4.4 cms. 
A female head having hair arranged in the fashion of waves and ringlets is seen in Pl. V, Fig. 6 (bottom 
right). The broad ear-pendant in the right car is very conspicuous. The one on the left is missing. 
Jhusi, 7:2 X 7: 4 cms. 
The terracotta figurine of Pl. V, Fig. 7 (left), depicts a female torso holding a child. The breasts are 
prominent, and the right hand holds what may be a toy. Part of the upper garment or arigavasiram is seen 
on the upper arm, falling down along the right thigh; the dhofi is indicated by lines between the legs and 
by a knot on the left hip. Jhusi, 9.75 X 4.4 cms. 
Pl. V, Fig. 7 (right) shows a bust of a headless female with prominent breasts holding a child holding 
one of the breasts. The lady is holding a toy, which is indicated by two strands at the end of which 
some circular objects are tied. Jhusi, 7.25 X 7.75 cms. 
Three terracotta figures from Kosambi are seen in Pl. V, Fig. 8. A plaque (top left) shows a lady 
standing with the left hand on the girdle and the right hand holding a large peacock fan. On cither side 
are shown two lotuses. The lady is wearing a double necklace, ear-pendants and an elaborate head-dress. 
‘The breasts are prominent. On the lower arm and upper arm she is wearing bangles. The strands of 
= | the girdle are also conspicuous. 11.7 X6.7 cms. | 
: the right i is seen a peculiar female figure, heavily ornamented. The left upper arm is fully covered 
angles and the right arm has different kinds of bangles, some of which have designs on the front 
is a garland of flowers kept in the fashion of yajfopavita. She wears a necklace with ` 
athe breasts, the knot of the necklace clearly shown at the back hanging below the hair 
by а fillet t. The distance between the two legs gives the impression that the lady is seated in 
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Fig. 12. Clay sealing, showing (left) pot with foliage on 
Ë one side and (right) archer on the reverse. From Jhusi. 
Allahabad Museum. 8.75 < 4.75 cms. 


Fig. 13. 


6.4 12.3 cms. 6.7 <6.7 cms.; Bottom row: 


7-9 «8.6 cms. 


Fig. 14. (Top left) : White stone ring with alternating cables and 

crosses and inner design of a standing woman alternating with 

a tree. (Top right): Fragment of a stone ring with a double- 

band of lizards and lions. (Bottom) : Fragment of grey stone ring 

with design of birds and foliage. Find-spot unknown. Allahabad 
Museum. 
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European fashion. Since, however, the lower part is missing, 
10.8 X 5.3 cms. 
A female head with bulging checks and prominent chin gives a comic impression. The 
are disproportionately large. The hair is possibly arranged in twisted locks behind the car, while 
the forehead there may have been an ornament which is now broken off and missing. 5%4.5 cms. 
РІ. V, Fig. 9 (left) shows a fragment of a toy-cart with two lions facing full front, measuring 6.9 x 6.5 cms. 
The find spot of the piece was Sankisa or Sunct. 

Also from Sunet is a plaque showing Gajalakshmi, seen in Pl. V, Fig. 9 (right). The two elephants 
flanking Lakshmi are shown standing on full-blown lotuses. The hai? of Lakshmi is tied in a jatdmukuta, 
She wears pendants in her ears, a necklace around her neck and a garland falling over the breasts. The 
size of the plaque is 7.5 X 6.5 cms. 

From Ahichchhatra comes the circular plaque seen in Pl. VI, Figs. 10-11. The reverse shows a floral 
decorative design while the obverse depicts a bacchanalian scene. A lady who is apparently intoxicated 
is being lifted up from a mat or woven cot by a hefty male, while on either side two servant maids arc 
shown in attendance. In the left hand of the drunken lady is shown an object resembling a winnowing 
basket, while her right hand holds what may possibly be a flask of wine. The faces of all the figures E 
have been rubbed off. The male figure has prominent ear-pendants. His upper body is shown almost 

naked, while his lower garment consists of an elaborate dhoti. 21.1 18.9 cms. 

In Pl. VI, Fig. 13 are seen a potsherd showing a winged lion; a piece of pottery showing designs and 

wavy lines; a potsherd showing wavy lines; and a potsherd with foliage and check designs. 


STONE FRAGMENTS 
Three fragments of stone plaques are seen in Pl. VI, Fig. 14. They may be described as follows: 
(1) Fragment of a white stone ring, showing alternate bands of cables and crosses. The inner side 
of the ring had a design, possibly showing alternatingly a standing woman and a tree. (2) Fragment 
of a chocolate-coloured stone ring, with double bands. The first section shows lizards and the next one 
shows lions running to the proper left. (3) Fragment of a grey stone ring, showing designs of birds and 
foliage. 


Photographs courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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A SURVEY OF GUPTA ART AND SOME SCULPTURES 
| FROM NACHNA KUTHARA AND KHOH 


V. S. Agrawala 


he surviving records of Gupta civilisation present to us a brilliant picture of advancement in 
ol literature, religion, philosophy, social and human ideals, and none the least in art, which ensemble 
is a mirror of all that was graceful, elegant, sweet and noble in that culture. The permanent spiritual 
values of life had been cast into an aesthetic mould that we call art. The art creations of this 
Golden Age are expressions of the spiritual harmony and blissful realisation that were the hall-mark 
| of the superior motifs of thought and life comprised in Gupta culture. There was a passionate desire 
to cultivate the beauty of the body in all its aspects, c.g., in the dressing of hair as seen in the charming 
styles of coiffure both in paintings and sculpture, in the elegant diaphanous drapery which aims at 
revealing the hidden beauty of the figure, the beautiful ornaments on the head, bust and limbs that 
pressed into service glittering gold and jewellery to enhance physical charm, but with a restraint that 
is the sign of high nobility. Dance and music constituted the life-breath of the people’s culture who 
regarded them as superior to even religious meditation : 

ачт aged zat + amii GNE !! 
“When the people dance and sing and play on their several musical instruments, they make the Deity 
happier than by their meditational practices—thus have we heard.” 
( Jaiminiyasvamedha, 12.22) 

This was the radiating spirit of buoyant life in the Gupta period. Verily aesthetic culture was wedded 
to spiritual culture during the Golden Age, as never before and after. Life is a rich session of beauty, a 
ldvanya sattra, or rufa satira, in which the real emphasis is directed to invoke the presence of Sri-Lakshmi 
as a blessing on the visage of our earthly existence. The Goddess of Beauty is the supreme divinity 
to be realised as the aim of all our integrated efforts, and objects of art are but symbols of her 
sparkling effulgence. Besides her concrete manifestation in many a beautiful form comprised in the 
octave of aesthetic creativity, Goddess Sri as the consort of Vishnu fills the cup of life with superb 
ambrosia for the ennobling of the human mind and spirit. This confers a higher purpose on Ripa or 
Beauty. The Gupta citizen was conscious of this supreme mission; he realised that life should be filled 
with forms of external beauty in order that it become a fit shrine for the permanent beauty of the spirit 
as manifesting through the higher moral and religious perfections. Each higher being is a scaling 
| summit of paramilas, moral and spiritual perfections, and the beauty of the body and the charm of 
| objects that attend are invariable concomitants of that supreme realisation. Such was the positive 
{ 
| 
ji 
| 


idealism of life in the Gupta age— beauty and moral perfection must go together; beauty and purity 
are like the warp and woof of that richly embroidered fabric termed “Life” : this is the meaning underlying 
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A SURVEY OF GUPTA ART AND SCULPTURES FROM NACHNA KUTHARA AND KHOR 


the statement of Kalidasa—na уйфат papa-urittaye (beauty—but not for sin) —in the inspiring message - 
and essence of the aesthetic culture permeating the Golden Age. 
This magnificent and courageous striding of the human spirit into the spheres of concrete realisation is 
the key-note of Gupta culture. Art provides abundant illustration of this golden synthesis, Gupta art, 
be it painting, bronze, sculpture, or terracotta, is essentially beautiful. Men and women demonstrate 
in their person the highest ideals of physical charm. Sensuous beauty is conveyed through an idiom 
that is easily comprehensible. There is a genuine feeling of joy writ large on the visage of the figures 
that are so beautiful. Their grace is heart-bewitching, their placid charm haunts the mind, and the 
heart undergoes a new baptism under the graceful countenance of the Gupta figures. 
During the Gupta period, the beauty that showed itself in images, reliefs, sculptures and temples, was 
intended to reflect the glory of the Divine Principle called Deva or Vishnu or Siva, ete. Vishnu’s heaven 
is the supreme abode of the cosmic moral order and the perfection of all physical forms. Religious 
experience consists in a simultaneous vision of these two perfections. This conviction had a genuine 
significance for the Bhagavatas. They believed that the physical world around them must be transformed 
into a creation of real charm so that it may reflect the glory of heaven where Vishnu's own presence 
made everything so effulgent. The acceptance of the Bhagavata Dharma was at once an invitation 
to share in the divine feast of beauty. The Divine must be made manifest to visual experience through 
beautiful temples and religious establishments where carved reliefs are fixed as mirrors of heavenly beauty 
and divine glory. The religious shrine was no common building; it was rather the embodiment of the 
universal desire to recapture and recreate on earth something that was in heaven, to realise that rüfa 
of Lord Vishnu which no human mind could conceive and no physical eye could ever see : 

facartfcarearraarcriprfazT aT EAA at 1 

(Raghuvamsa, XIII. 5) 

“Its form is beyond conception either in extent or in nature.” 
The invisible Lord should be cast in a concrete form to bestow fixity on Him in time and space. This 
function is served by the shrine, the image and the worship there, all three being enriched with the 
devotional and meditational powers of the human mind. Thus the prasdda loaded with beautiful 
religious sculpture, plastic forms and decorative elements, together with an architectural symbolism 
of great richness, became a dynamic factor in the assertive aspects of Gupta culture. It stood as the 
most dominant symbol of all that was best in literature, art, religion and metaphysics. The carved 
reliefs depicting themes from Puranic legends were documentaries replete with symbolical significance. 
Thus the architectural planning of a religious temple, with its circumambulatory railing, stairway, 
terrace, focal shrine, cella, image, decorative doorframe, friezes, string-course mouldings, an intricate 
Sikhara veneered with gavakshas and topped by an amalaka and its kalasa, was considered to mark a supreme 
event in the life of the community, and depended for its success on the completest expression of its moral 
and material responses. The shrine stood as a visible symbol between man and God, as the emblem 
of human endeavour blest by divine grace showering from above. To understand the springs of life 
and thought in the Gupta age, one should understand the eloquent symbolism of the shrine, whose 


interior was lighted up with divine forms rapt in samadhi and peace, and the exterior adorned with an 
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unusual decorative fervour drawn from a wide range of plant, animal and human motifs or semi-divine 
forms. The understanding of art-forms is an invitation to unravel the mystery of its symbolism, especially 
where the esoteric context is all-important in creating the outer form and symbolism is but the essential 


language of metaphysical thought. 


| Art and religion became closely wedded in the Gupta period to command an unprecedented creative 
| enthusiasm and to map out movements of universal dimension, which not only filled the entire country 
from one end to the other, but also inundated the surrounding regions in a peripheral overflow. It 
was truly a nation-wide movement in the sphere of art with many a centre functioning in each direction 


and each region displaying a spontancous exuberance. Wheresoever the Bhagavata religion spread 


| its benign influence backed by an impassioned literary appeal, art monuments sprang up in its train 


ii as visible reflectors of the popular surcharge. We find the farthest limits of the movement preserved 


at Dah Parbatiya in Tezpur District on the Brahmaputra in Assam, in the form of a typical brick- 
temple in Gupta style. Its most beautiful part is the stone doorway with vertical bands covered with 
floral and scroll designs, but the most typical feature is a pair of flying geese on either jamb which is a 
l unique representation of the mazigalya vihaga motif mentioned in the Brihatsarihita of Varahamihira. The 
| influence of the art of MadhyadeSa is patent in every detail of sculpture and architecture, whether 
the monument was raised in the east or in the west. The monuments were sited on the geographical 
routes of commerce and general communication and it is easy to discover the principles of planning to 
link each region with the other. To the west of the Brahmaputra, the country of Pundravardhana, now 
comprised by Rangpur, Dinajpur, Bogra, Rajshahi, Malda, etc., has yielded a large number of Gupta 
sites and antiquities. Vanga (East Bengal), Samatata (the Gangetic Delta), Suhma (West Bengal called 
y Radha) and Pundra (North Bengal), these were clearly marked divisions of the Gupta empire under 
| Samudragupta, each fostering a local school of art, but all together bearing the hall-mark of Gupta 
style, especially in the refined creations of the terracotta figurines. This rich and fertile land of Varendra 
lying between the Brahmaputra on the east and the Kosi on the west and watered by the parallel streams 
of the Mahananda, Apunarbhava, Atreyi, and Karatoya (from west to east) was once the cradle of 
Gupta culture, from which wave after wave travelled via the sea and overland routes to Burma, Malaya 
and Indonesia, influencing the art and culture of those peoples. 
The next crucible of Gupta art and culture was the region of Anga and Mithila with flourishing centres at 
Champa and Vaiéali, the latter being an important centre on the trade-route north of the Ganga, and also 
a political capital receiving the special attention of the royal house owing to its alliance with the 


Lichchhavis. Vaiéali, the modern Basarh in Muzaffarpur District, has produced a large number of the 


inscribed clay sealings and terracotta plaques. On the Ganga was situated Pataliputra, the capital of the 


empire, known far and near as the‘ City of Flowers’, and famous throughout Jambiidvipa for the fashions 
and fancies of its citizens, whose aesthetic zeal is preserved in numerous sculptures and clay figurines 
from old sites in Patna, viz., Kumrahar and Bulandibagh. Recently the late Dr. A. S. Altekar exposed 
a terracotta plaque of unusual quality showing the figure of a rake (vita) with a challenging look and 
vigorous expression so natural to the leader of the courtesan’s quarters of Pataliputra. A subsidiary arm 
of the artistic activity of this period extended towards the south of the Ganga up to Nalanda and Rajgir 
and thence to the west through Bodhgaya towards the Sone Valley covering the Uchchakalpa territory 
of the Parivrajaka Маһагајаѕ and also what was then known as the Atavikarajya, as well as the fertile 
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valleys of the Betwa, Sindh and Chambal. There is a cluster of Gupta sites in this region, the than: Л а; 
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commercial routes being all along dotted with art centres as prominent landmarks or stages of journey. 
| The long route connected Magadha with Ujjayini, intersected towards the east by the Sravasti- 
Kausambi-Chedi sector and towards the west by the Mathurà-Vidi&à sector, all three taking within 
their lap almost all the principal monuments of this virtual courtyard in the mansion of Gupta culture. 
The valley of the Sone and its upper feeder Johila (ancient Jyotirathà mentioned by Kalidasa, Raghu- 
vamsa, VII. 36) was an important highway towards the Chedi country or Jabalpur, and the eastern line of 
Gupta monuments stood along the Kosam-Jabalpur line of communication. This was an ancient route 
from Mauryan times and the modern railway line follows it. A few miles from Satna, in the former 
Nagod State, was built the great stipa of Bharhut in Asokan times, later enlarged by stone railings and a 
gateways. The Gupta architects built near Nagod the small Siva temple at Sankargarh. Uchahra 
(ancient Uchchakalpa) is a station on this line, and the beautiful Siva temple of Bhumra is only six miles 

from here. Another important Gupta centre was Nachna-Kuthara, only about ten miles from Bhumra 

in the erstwhile Ajaygarh State. At Nachna there’ were two Gupta temples, one the early so-called 

Parvati temple and the other later, dedicated to Siva. At Kari-Talai was also built a Gupta shrine, just 

midway between the headquarter of the Tons on the left and the Sone on the right. Down below on 

the route is Tigowa where a beautiful Gupta temple has been found. South of Tigowa only a few miles 

distant is the ancient site of Rupnath where Asoka had put one of his edicts. At the upper end of the 

sector just after Prayaga have been found the Gupta sites at Bhita (ancient Sahajati) and Gadhwa ‘ancient 


Bhattagrama); at the latter place sculptural remains of a very magnificent Gupta temple of the time 
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of Kumiaragupta had been found by Cunningham. Besides stone there were also brick temples with 
moulded pillars, pilasters and reliefs. Теггасокаѕ and moulded bricks formed a very popular media of 
aesthetic expression during the Gupta and post-Gupta times. 

Along the western vertical sector connecting Mathura with Bhilsa, marked by the river Betwa, the 
number of Gupta monuments is large enough; those at Deogarh, Udayagiri, Sanchi and Eran being 
famous. The Dašavatara temple at Deogarh is a veritable gem of Gupta sculpture and architecture. 
Its carved reliefs and the decorative doorway are inspired works of great artists, in which one is face to 1 
face with the equipoised and restrained power of their aesthetic creations. The cluster of monuments | 
on the Udaygiri hill, only five miles from Bhilsa (now Vidisa), preserves celebrated works of Gupta 
carvers. In the words of Coomaraswamy, “The Varaha Avatara of Udayagiri is of unsurpassed splendour 
and unabated energy; here Vishnu as the Primal Boar raises the earth (goddess) from the cosmic waters 
at the initiation of a new cycle of creation.””! 

The small fertile valley between the Betwa and its tributary the Bina was adorned by its Bhagavata 
citizens lavishly through the erection of a number of temples. The chief centre was Eran (ancient 
Airikana) on the left bank of the Vina river as an important stage on the route from the east towards 
Ujjayini, and from the north linking Mathura with Vidiga. The temples dedicated to Varáha, Vishnu, 
and Narasirhha are typical Bhagavata monuments with a wealth of gigantic sculptures and beautiful 
reliefs, and also the monolithic Vaishnava pillar, 43’ high, set up by the two devotees of Vishnu, 


1 А, К. Coomaraswamy, “Indian Sculpture,” The Art News, New York, April 27, 1929, р. 45- 
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Matrivishnu and Dhanyavishnu in the reign of Budhagupta in A.D. 485. The small Siva temple at 
Mukandra just on the point of the mountainous pass between Kotah and Jhalawar is in simple early 
Gupta style but charming in its carved reliefs. 

The resourceful builders in this period evolved the technique of brick shrines conceived from top to 
bottom in terms of moulded courses and terracotta plaques loaded with religious and secular scenes as 
well as floral and geometrical designs of infinite variety. From Shorkot in the Punjab to Mirpur Khas 
in Sindh, and from Bhitargaon in Kanpur District to Sirpur in Raipur District there are hundreds 
of Gupta brick temples of which an account as yet remains an unwritten chapter in the glorious 
records of the Golden Age. Cunningham wrote about the Shorkot finds: “The moulded bricks are 
the most characteristic feature of All the old cities in the plains of the Panjab. They are found of 
all sizes, from about 6” to 18” in length. The varicty of patterns is infinite.”’ Some of them were 
decorated with bangle designs for the wrist, called kataka (kadaga in the Angavyja), for the fect, called 
khaduga (Angavijja ), with leaves, petals, and sepals, with floral rosettes and lotuses, with trumpeting 
elephant heads (hatthika in the Angavijja), with the trident or the kuñjarāksha motifs of diaper variety. 
There were rectangular and square ( lekhakara) or even round bricks (mandaleshtaka). Cunningham 
obtained similar material at Bavanni, ten miles from Montgomery on the Ravi? at Gulamba and Asraur.’ 
A very large number of such ornamental bricks was obtained by Hiranand Shastri from Sahet-Mahet, 
and typical specimens are still in situ fixed in the brick s/üpa at Sarnath. This was the technique of 
broadbasing aesthetic culture by means of transferring geometrical, floral, animal and human patterns 
to essential building material like bricks and baked pilasters. Its possibilities were fully exploited, as 
evidenced by the large number of monuments distributed over an extensive area. As Bana has suggested 
in the Kadambari, the architecture in stone and in baked clay enjoyed equal rank (stambhita iva, likhita wa, 
utkirna iva, pustamaya iva) and the production of clay and stucco work on a mass scale beautified all the 
distant quarters of space. As already stated, the Dah Parbatiya temple in the Darrang District of Assam 
was made of bricks, with terracotta plaques discovered around the stone doorframe, which have been 
considered to be the best examples of terracotta art known at present. The style was flourishing in 
Bengal as demonstrated by the finds from ancient sites in Dinajpur, Rangpur, Rajshahi, Bogra and 
Malda, and last but not the least at Paharpur where the tradition as developed later has preserved a 
veritable feast of ornamentation in the thousands of plaques fixed in the temple. Continuing through 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, the line of monuments extends to the Rang Mahal region near Suratgarh in 
Bikaner, and then crossing the Thar Parkar desert in the stzpa of Mirpur Khas in Sindh. The moulded 
bricks and terracotta plaques and pilasters from the temples at Rang Mahal and in the vicinity which 
once were highlights in this region of the Drishadvati are some of the gems of Indian plastic art. There 
is amongst them a figure of the Chakra-Purusha of Vishnu and another of Ahirbudhnya, a form of 
Rudra worshipped by the Pasupatas. Thus it is evident that this region once came under the influence 


of the Pancharatra Bhagavatas who were the strongest advocates of the view that religion must be made 


1 Alexander Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, Report for the Year 1872-73, Vol. V, Calcutta 1875, pl. XXX 
2 Ibid., pp. 104-5. LAM 


3 Ibid., pp. 112-4, pl. XXXV, figs. 1-12. 
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A SURVEY OF GUPTA ART AND SCULPTURES FROM NACHNA KUTHARA AND KHOH 


concrete through shrines, pillars or art monuments. A similar phenomenon was witnessed in the | 
Fatehpur District of Uttar Pradesh where the banks of the Ganga are dotted by numerous Gupta temples 
in brick and terracotta like the magnificent fane at Bhitargaon in Kanpur District. The rich merchants 
who had amassed wealth by the riverine trade along the Ganga donated it to founding many religious 
establishments and art monuments in their territory. The western-most extension of this movement 
is embodied in the Great Stipa (Mahesakhya Chaitya) at Mirpur which must have been the result 
of an enlargement of the earlier monument there. The selection of its site was quite happy, being on 
the junction of two vital commercial arteries, viz., the one transversing north Gujarat and south 
Rajasthan to Patala in Sindh. The same route passes through Barmer to Hyderabad (Sindh) at 
present, but in ancient times it had much greater importance as the connecting link on the one hand 
between the marts of Barygaza (Bharukachchha) on the mouth of {the Narmada and of Ujjayini in 
Malwa, which was the richest trading town in the whole of Asia and rightly celebrated as the Sarvabhauma 
Nagara or the City International in the Gupta age, and on the other the Central Asian markets, from 
which flowed an uninterrupted stream of commodities along the two routes on both banks of the Indus 
which were picked up at Patala. These routes are mentioned with their two sectors both in the Pali 
and Sanskrit-Buddhist literature, and the occupation of Sindh by the Indo-Greeks and their successors 
the Saka Satraps of Ujjain was the outcome of wars waged to control the rich trading prize of the 
Dvaravati- Balhika route. The magnificent s/apa at Mirpur Khas shone as the visual symbol of the 
double glories of this route. Very naturally its decorative motifs and figure sculpture display the art 
influences of both Gandhara and Malwa, which were its two feeders. 

A comprehensive survey of Gupta art monuments with reference to the sites where they originated is 
indispensable for understanding the national character of the movement. The geographical factor 
played a dominant role in the distribution of the monuments, and the pulsating forces of commerce and 
religious propaganda determined their character and magnitude. We have seen how certain areas 
received a special share of the visible fruit of this aesthetic creativity. Owing to historical reasons the 
largest number of well preserved monuments is found in Madhya Pradesh at present, but at one 
time the cradle-land of Uttar Pradesh was enriched by temples and buildings in Gupta style on an 
extensive scale. Sarnath, Rajghat, Kosam, Bhita, Gadhwa, Sahet-Mahet, Bilsad (Farukhabad), Sankisa, 
Atranji Khera (Eta), Kudarkot (ancient Gavidhumat in Etawah District), Bhitargaon, Ahichchhatra 
and Mathura—these and many other sites have produced valuable material of Gupta art in the form 
of temples, stipas, sculptures, architectural pieces, terracotta plaques and figurines, bricks, pottery, beads 
etc. These antiquarian objects may have been casually observed and even illustrated, but have not yet 
been made the subject of an overall study to demonstrate the extent and quality of the great art fostered 
in the Gupta period. In Uttar Pradesh, Mathura and Sarnath gave birth to two local styles of great 
vitality and beauty which exercised far-reaching influences on the art of the northwest and Central 
Asia and China through the overland route on the one hand, and on the art of Burma, Malaya and 


Indonesia on the other. 

In the Punjab, Gupta relics have not yet been systematically surveyed. But it is important to mention 
the Jaina temple at Murti, near Choa Suidan Shah in the Salt Range which was visited by Sir Aurel 
Stein in the old town of Sirnhapura, of which the remaining antiquities are preserved in the Lahore 
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Joi 3 "The other sites include those of Pattan-Munara with its brick tower, of the Gupta period, 
B hera (Shahpur District), Sangla-tiba, Shorkot, Sunet (Ludhiana District), Sugh (Ambala District), 
"Theh Polar (near Kaithlal), Amin (Karnal District), Agroha (Hissar District), and Khokra Kot (Rohtak 
District). The time is now ripe for an intensive search which is likely to make a substantial addition 
to our knowledge. This survey ought to be extended to Gujarat, Saurashtra, Bombay, Berar, 
| Hyderabad, Andhra, Tamilnad, Mysore and Malabar on the mainland of India, and to Ceylon and the 
jslands of Greater India, which received in full measure strong influences of Indian art as it flourished 
in the Gupta age. As literary and religious heritage was transported across the seas so also vital styles 
of art and architecture were borrowed by the colonies from the Indian homeland. 
The ideal of Gupta culture was harmony and synthesis. The householder’s path of sensuous life and 
that of the recluse in rising above the senses to obtain a consciousness of the Divine were both honoured 
and the same found expression in the formula bhukti-mukti-prada, і.е. a way of life that is “true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home". Active participation in the affairs of the world and a release from 
their tension to acquire the serene repose of higher bliss, both were cultivated with an equal zest in 
the different stages of life. This attitude so widely reflected in literature and religion exercised a very 
wholesome effect in the realm of art. On the one hand it invokes beauty with all its perfection of physical 
form and ornamental and decorative make-up, and on the other art pays full homage to the ideal of 
spiritual realisation as seen in the figures of Siva, Vishnu, Buddha, Bodhisattva, etc. All are 
representatives of the invisible divine principle which confers infinite richness, peace and bliss on human 
beings and is the only essential reality worth striving for to escape from the ups and downs of life. There 
is no doubt a perpetual session of beauty portrayed in the art of Gupta inspiration, but all that is dedicated 
to the spiritual ideal which is everywhere dominant. Art, dance, drama, music, literature—all are 
aspects of the goddess Sarasvati, and should be designed to lift the mind to higher planes of consciousness 
where the individual merges itself into the pure realm of the Universal. This divine symbol is cast in 
the concrete form of the Gupta image enshrined in temples, which was the eternal light approached 
within the interior of the garbhagrihas or the human hearts. Serenity, repose, calmness, joy, unruffled 
fixity of the mind, control over the objects of senses, perfect knowledge, compassion, discrimination 
and wisdom—these are some of the great principles of life and character which the divine images make 
manifest in the abiding charm of their visages which once seen can never be forgotten. Hundreds of 
such images and paintings are extant to proclaim firstly the aesthetic perfection and secondly the 
attainment of the highest spiritual vision for which art was dedicated. 
The depth and purpose of Gupta art can be perceived in the religious and philosophical literature of the 
age, specially the Puranas, Paficharatra Samhitas, Saiva Agamas, Sanskrit-Buddhist texts and the Jaina 
Agamic commentaries. That task remains to be done, viz., the correct understanding of the ideals and 
| symbolism of Gupta art in the light of contemporaneous statement. Art was not a fleeting stimulation 
y but a perfect dedication to the ideal of life in which best of human action and thought are in harmony. 


П 
the above is fully exemplified in the Gupta Siva-linga from Uchahara area (Pl. VII, 
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Detail of Siva-linga seen in Fig. 2. From Uchahara area. Gupta, late 4th or early 5th century A.D. 
Ht. of head то”. Collection of Smt. Pupul Јауакаг, New Delhi. 


Fig. 2. Complete view of Siva-linga seen 
; " іп Fig. t. Total height 38°. 
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Fig. 5. 


Fig. 4. Gana. Ht. 2 


з. Male figure. From Nachna Kuthara, Ht. 187. Gupta. 
Smt. Pupul Jay 


Collection of Smt. Pupul Javakar, New Delhi. 


Mahanata Siva in the Tandava dance. Ht. 13". From Nachna Kuthara. Fiz. 6 
g. 6. 


Gupta. Collection of Smt. Pupul Jayakar, New Delhi. 
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". From Nachna Kuthara. Gupta. Gift of 
r to the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay. 


Family of deer. Ht. 16". From Nachna Kuthara. 


Early Gupta, early 5th century A.D. Collection of 


Smt. Pupul Jayakar, New Delhi. 
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Kumarasambhava (11. 44-50). The gorgeous matted locks in two tiers are charmingly T & ir 
orderly fashion, with a girdling band in the middle and strands of descending locks on the two si 
also arranged in a happy manner. The whole treatment is distinguished by a balance and well 
features, and the effect of eminence imparts dignity to the expression. It is the unnaddha-jata-kalapa of the — 
poet, but without the ophidian ribbons which would only be scaring in such a serene countenance, The 
digit of the new moon above (bdlendu) and the vertical eye in the forehead below (hapata-netra) perfectly 
balance each other in a face aesthetically perfect, and the neat akshamala on the neck serves as the 
fitting base of an ascending symbolism. The moon is the symbol of Soma, the ambrosial essence of life 
and the death-conquering principle of mental illumination or samadhi. According to the Rigveda 
(X. 90.13) the moon is the symbol of the cosmic mind of the Creator (chandramā manaso jatah), representing 
its basic serenity and peaceful coolness which nothing can disturb, as also an orderly fluctuation of light 
and darkness manifesting as the brightness of creation and the invisibility of its withdrawal. Kalidasa 
has brilliantly interpreted the moon symbol by speaking of Siva’s mind as collected in perfect concentration 
(samádhi-va$ya manas) and restrained from the sense attractions of the ‘nine doors’ in the citadel of the 
body (nava-dvitra-nishiddha-vyilti). It is the condition of the withdrawal of the mind into its own 
unmanifest source or centre expressed in Vedic terminology as hridaya (hridi zyavasthabya). The 
introvert gaze was a typical feature of samadhi-mudrá, and all the five points detailed by the poet are 
here represented, viz., the slightly beaming pupils made motionless, the eyelashes still, the vision directed 
to the centre of the eyebrows, the rays shooting downwards, and combined effect of it all being one of 
self-vision. It is difficult to escape the impression that the artist of this perfect image had a real grasp 
of the poet’s conception of Siva in samadhi. In the whole range of Indian sculpture this particular 
Siva-linga is hard to be surpassed for the expression of spiritual contemplation or samādhi in its face. 
It is verily the flaming lamp of supreme wisdom, untrammelled by outer flickers—a nishkampa pradipa in 
the words of Kalidasa. It is only in the Gupta age that we find such perfection gracing the endeavour of 
the artist. He was no doubt a real genius who captured a vision of the truth in one of his rare moments. 
The image seems to have been carved in the last quarter of the 4th or the first quarter of the 5th 
century when Gupta art was at its best. The height from base to top of the lingam is 38” and that of 
the head 10". A complete view with the rough square basement is presented in Pl. VII, Fig. 2. 

It may also be noted that there are three Siva-lingas from Khoh or from Uchahara area published so 
far. One is preserved in the Allahabad Museum and illustrated by S. С. Kala on РІ. ХХА, B, of his 
book Sculptures in the Allahabad Municipal Museum, and described: “N. 164 Ekamukha Siva Linga (6" x 18") 
from Khoh. Gupta Period. The lower part is roughly chiselled. Above it there is a plain cylinder 
which contains on one side the bust of Siva.” (р. 30). A second Siva-linga similar in style to the above 
but with more elaborate ornamentation in the form of a broad torque round the neck, a manimdla near 
the line of hair on the forehead, and a gaviksha-chidamani ornament on the hair above, really belonged. 

to the Bhumara Siva temple and was published by R. D. Banerji in his Memoir, The Temple of Siva 
at Bhumara (1924; Pl. XV c). This was reproduced by A. K. Coomaraswamy in his article entitled — 
“Indian Sculpture’ published in the special art number (dated April 27, 1929) of the magazine . 
Art News (New York), fig. 16. Somehow Coomaraswamy mentioned it as a find from Khoh, a 
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borrowing the figure from Coomaraswamy the same mistake was committed by me in my Gupta Art 
(1947; fig. 5, pp. 6 and 35). The third example is the present one, which is decidedly the best specimen 
amongst all such examples. It was found somewhere in the Uchahara area and at present is in the 
collection of Smt. Pupul Jayakar, in New Delhi. 

The iconographic form of the Ekamukhi and Pafichamukhi Siva-lingas had been developed as early 
as the Kushana period, but in the Gupta period the former became much more popular and was 
extensively installed by the Mahesvara teachers in the shrines established under their inspiration. In 


the five-faced form, the five faces correspond to the five elements as follows: 


- 


Sadyojata — Earth (front face); 

2. Vümadeva — Water (next face to the proper right side); 

3. Aghora (and Ghora) — Fire (the Terrific face on the proper left side); 

4. Tatpurusha — Air (the face on the back side); 

5. 1<апа— Sky (top face). 

Siva is conceived as ashtamirti, the Eight-formed Deity. It was a Vedic conception explaining the 
principle of manifestation through the eight-forms of Agni, also called the Eight Vasus, whose names 
are given in the Satapatha Brahmana (VI. т. 3. 10-18, tanyetani ashtau Agniriipam). For the Purana writers 
the theme of Agni manifesting as Rudra was a popular one, and they have elaborately described the 
eight forms of Siva. Kalidasa enumerates them in the first verse of the drama Abhijiana-Sakuntala, 
and says that they are the ‘eight visible forms’ (pratyaksha tanu) of Siva. The list includes the Five 
Elements, the Sun and Moon, and the Jajamáza. Although at first sight couched in sacerdotal 
terminology, the whole conception is rational and clear; the Five Elements represent the gross body 
or the material form; the Sun and the Moon symbolize the Twin forms of energy or the Life Principle 
expressed as prana and apana; the yajamana represents the mind as explained in the Satapatha (mano 
yajamanasya rüpam, XII, 8. 2.4). Manifestation is thus a combination of Mind, Life and Matter, where 
Life results from the union of Matter with Mind: 

I. Matter —Five Elements (pañcha bhüta); 

II. Life—Sun-Moon (frana-apana); 

III. Mind — Focal centre of manifestation, called the yajamana of the yajfia. 

In the Pafichamukhi Siva-linga the symbolism of the Five Elements as the Five Faces (райсһа brahma) 
is explicit. But the Ekamukhi form was a more subtle formula. Here the one face is taken to symbolise 
all the five senses or the Five Elements, all of which have their centres in the head as ears, eyes, nose, 
tongue and skin. The linga framing the head is explained in the Linga Purana as the Invisible Reality 
called avyakta (avyaktam lingam uchyate, ТЇЇ. т), which embodies and symbolises both life (prana) and mind 
(manasatativa). The two rings in the ears, described by Kalidasa as karndvasakta akshasütra (Kumara- 
sambhava, ТЇЇ. 46), and as shown in the present example, were also interpreted to signify the two 
mandalas, viz., the transcendant and the immanent, the absolute and the relative, the paramakasa and 
Шш. The conception of Siva offers a detailed formula of the creative principle or cosmogony 
= eriginally prayed in the Vedas and later elaborated in the Puranas. The images offer concrete 
iconographic solutions to the problem. The formless Lingam is the flaming Pillar of Fire that resides 
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within each one of us as the akshara or Imperishable Prana, and the human face is the g 
form in which Life incarnates or manifests on the visible plane within the orbit of sense | x н PANES 
The next sculpture (Pl. VIII, Fig. 3) is the head and bust of a male figure found in the jungle round Nachna 
Kuthara. Its height is 18". A typical Gupta feature is the pearl string (ckdvali) round the neck and 
a big necklace pendant from the left shoulder reminiscent of the fesha-hara described in the Küdambari — 
which became known as fodara in the medieval period. The figure is powerfully built and the head 

thrown up with a partial twist towards the right. f 
Pl. VIII, Fig. 4, represents a Pramatha or one of Siva’s ganas. Siva is the lord of cosmic energy; as Fiery | 
Rudra he is the supreme director and controller of all that lives and moves. He personifies the collective a 


ы? 
principle, the cosmic form which is one indivisible whole as the supreme divinity. But He manifests XY 
himself in creation as so many ganas. The One becomes the many, and this is creation, Each gana 5 
symbolises the principle of individualisation, and Siva is the lord of all the ganas. A gana is aptly \ 


designated as а Pramatha, а turbulent unit of energy, challenging and aggressive, possessing a destructive 


tendency, unless controlled by the master and in tune with his cosmic dance. The ganas are represented ha 
in the pose of frolicking young boys. They are the wonderful Boy Heroes submitting to the power of 
the Eternal Yogi or sage that is Siva. In Saiva temples a number of them were depicted in an endless E 
variety of postures, as shown on pl. X of the Bhumara Memoir by R. D. Banerji. The playful ganas 
became a favourite motif of Gupta architecture, to which reference is made in the Väsavadatiā of 
Subandhu as ménavaka kridita (Jivanand’s ed., p. 53), as bala-krida in the Kadambari (Vaidya ed., p. 52), 
as dharma-balapatya in the Avantisundari (р. 5), and as isu in the Nalachampi. In an age surcharged with 
the ideal of Kumara, the depiction of these playful boys received added significance as a decorative 
motif in residential buildings and shrines. The present one is a fine vigorous example of this 
motif duly adorned with fluttering ringlets, wristlets, armlets, a tiger’s claw-pendant (zyaghra-nakha ) 
and a waistband. е 
The next sculpture (РІ. VIII, Fig. 5) is reported to have come from Nachna Kuthara; its height is 13” and 
breadth across the arms 184”. It depicts Mahanata Siva in the Tandava dance, only the upper portion 
of the bust being now preserved. F ortunately what has remained, viz., the head and the arms, adequately 
illustrate the action of the cosmic dance undertaken by the deity. The expression on the face bespeaks 
great majesty and steadfast support to the titanic pulsations of the dance. The released energy is 
expressed through the upper two arms rhythmically thrown up and artistically framing the head, and ; 
also the pair of lower arms, one of which in puissant horizontal extension is partially preserved. The "a^ 
fourth arm and the legs must have been portrayed in a manner to convey adequately the power and 
rhythm inherent in the performance. The twist of the bust towards the proper left is a very significant 
feature marking both the direction of the force and the overall restraint exercised in its liberation, Dance 
is primarily the creation of rhythms, the balancing and equipoising of revolutionary tensions in one 
restrained harmony. This appears to be the earliest representation of the Tandava motif so far known 
in Indian art, and one may at once concede that the artist's effort has been crowned with complete 
success in the portrayal of the necessary elements of the theme, viz., cosmic power lashing into n otion 


š 


but wedded to eternal poise and rest. The ruffled matted locks, the chintdmani jewel on the head, th 


25 eee 


on the wrists serve as happy items of decoration enhancing 


(height 16^, breadth 16”), originates 


EM 1 idem 6) showing a family of deer 

at Nachna Kuthara and was found near it. Most probably it was fixed in the 

of the verandah. In а hilly terrain a male deer with two does and a young 

seated in a reposeful attitude. The group represents a fine treatment of animal 
Gupta art of about the beginning of the 5th century A. D.* 


and 6 are also in the collection of Smt. Pupul Jayakar. Fig. 4 has been gifted by Smt. Jayakar to the Prince 


5 
Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
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LABELLED SCULPTURES OF THE WESTERN TOWER OF 
CHIDAMBARAM TEMPLE 


S. R. Balasubrahmanyam 


[o S has one of the famous Dravidian temples. The oldest name of Chidambaram is 
Tillai. 

In the 7th century—during the days of Appar and Sambandar-—Chidambaram became a celebrated 
Saivite centre. The present structure including the first two inner prakdras belong to the age of 
Kulottunga I and Vikrama Chola. , 
The present temple of Chidambaram was constructed in the days of Kulottunga I (A.D. 1070-1120), 
and he was helped in this great work by his general and minister Naralokaviran, who continued his 
` temple-building activities even in the time of Kulottunga’s successor Vikrama Chola (A.D. 1118-1 135). 
The two inner walls of the enclosure are named after them—Kulottunga-Cholan Tirumaligai and 
Vikrama Cholan Tirumaligai. Vikrama Chola is said to have given away all the gold laid at his 
feet as tribute by his vassals in his tenth regnal year, towards the construction of the enlarged temple 
of Nataraja, the king's family tutelary deity (Kula-nayakam). His inscriptions after his tenth year 
mention that the walls of the enclosure, the tower (gopuram), the altar, the hundred-pillared hall were 
among his many gifts to the temple of Nataraja at Chidambaram, and the tower (gopuram) mentioned 
here should refer to the gateway of the western gopuram. 

There are some persistent misconceptions regarding the date of the rise and evolution of the gopurams 
(tall portico towers) of Dravidian temples. In the Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1908—09, 
it is stated that *The high towers of most of the famous temples of the south must have been built in the 
time of Krishna Raja, as also the Picturesque and extensive additions known generally as the hundred- 
pillared and thousand-pillared mandapas. We frequently hear of Rayar gopuram which means the tower 
of Rayar (i.e. perhaps Krishna Raya). It is not possible at this stage of epigraphical research, to say 
how many temples were benefited by Krishna Raya’s charities. It may be presumed that his liberal 
hand was practically extended to the whole of the empire.” 

The only basic fact in this statement is that Krishnadeva Raya, the Vijayanagar ruler of the 16th century, 
was popularly known as Raya(r) and that he had built a few Sopurams—so they were known as ‘Raya(r) 
gopurams’. But to make a sweeping generalization that all gopurams of South India must have been built 
during the time of Krishnadeva Raya is opposed to facts. But, unfortunately, this wrong lead has been 


blindly followed by later writers.’ > 


! See Revised Gazetteer of Mysore, Vol. 11, Pt. 3, р. 1879: “Mr. Krishna Sastri has suggested that most of the big gopurams 
of the more famous temples in Southern India must have been built in the time of Krishnadeva Raya, as also 
additions generally known as hundred- or thousand-pillared mandapas. The Raya gopurams (or the tower of 
Raya, Krishnadeva Raya, being pre-eminently the greatest of the kings entitled Raya) at the different shrines of the 
south, may thus be set down to his munificence.” Again, The Revised South Arcot Gazetteer states as follows: “And many 
of the Raya gopurams, and hundred-pillared and thousand-pillared mendapas of the famous South Indian temples must 
have been built in kis (Krishnadeva Raya’s) time.” 

One can easily detect the original source for the point of view expressed by the authors of these two Revised Gazetteers, 
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LALIT KALA 
The view of another art-critic deserves to be considered. In his work on Indian Temples and Sculpture, 
Louis Frederic divides the age of Dravidian art — after the period of the Pallavas — into two arbitrary 


periods which he terms «Art of the Cholas" (A.D. 900-1100) and 
based on the views of G. Jouveau-Dubrevil, is unsatisfactory 


almost to the middle of the 13th century.’ It 
that the Chola power was 


“Art under the Pandyan Dynasties” 


(A.D. 1100-1350). This classification, perhaps 
and unsound as the Cholas enjoyed independence 
was only in the days of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (acc. A.D. 1251) 
overthrown after a struggle for supremacy for nearly half a century (between 1216 and 1251) in the first 
half of the r3th century. And consequently there could not be 


period of Chola rule. Dynastic and regional treatment is the most s 


any Pàndyan period of art during the 


atisfactory classification of the different 


phases of Dravidian art. 

Under the caption ‘East Gopuram of Chidambaram”, he writes: “This is the most typical gopuram of 
this period. The granite basement with the vertical walls, has two stories. The porch proper is sur- 
mounted by seven brick stories which are covered with niches and miniature buildings. The gopuram 
s in a vaulted roof, which terminates at either end in a peacock's tail, which some authors 


culminate 
derive from the kudu.... The gopuram is 131 feet high, 88 feet wide and 60 feet long. Its construction 
was begun during the time of the Chola king Kulottunga II (1130). 
Again, he states as follows : “The Pandyas surrounded their temples with multiple enclosures, and most 
notably erected enormous gates or gopuras over the entrance gates at the four cardinal points. In 
general, the vimana with its low elevation with the exception of the two Chola temples of Tanjore and 
Gangaikonda-Cholapuram, almost disappears now beside those gigantic brick and stucco constructions. 
The walls remain bare, but the gopurams on the other hand, are decorated more and тоге. 
If the construction of the Eastern gopuram of Chidambaram was begun during the reign of Kulottunga II 
(1138-50), and if the Chola rule was finally overthrown only in the middle of the 13th century, it is clearly 
wrong to classify this monument as “a work of art under the Pandyas.” 
Of the four tall gopurams of Chidambaram, the Western gopuram (Pl. IX, Fig. 1) is the most ancient 
and the most typical gopuram of this period (12th century). The gateway portion of this tower is to be 
ascribed to the period of Vikrama Chola. And the seven storeys of brick and stucco over the gateway 
might have been the work of his successor Kulottunga II. The earliest reference to a seven storeyed 
gopuram (elu-nilat-gopuram) occurs in a contemporary quasi-historical literary work called Kulottunga 
Solan Ula, composed by his court poet.* 
n Se also likely that the gateway portion of both the eastern and northern gopurams were built during 
his time. And it may be added that there is epigraphical evidence about the construction—or perhaps 


1 It is unfortunate that mistakes of this kind tend to be i 
5 that mi perpetuated b i ; 
3 IT C M is therefore necessary, even if only p prevent dolus fes D CRM EN PET 
E s Frédéric, “Indian Temples and Sculpture,” London 1959, p. 243. i 
4 The earliest known tower in South India is tha 
n D t at ent ila 
century). There is another in the temple of Avani Gar ue 
Tiruchy District, of about the end of the gth century A. 
(between A.D. roo4-1014) has two towers in front of 


atha temple at Kafichipuram (early 8th 
5 E ` ç Y Ë 
v andar а I&varam at Kilaiyur, near Malappaluvur in the 
ya Bie) касчы: impie at Tanjore built by Rājarājā I 
eae ) t nt < - е inner is of three st i i 
DR UR Eo ut Е сасон. зай fhe = рдо pocas sanctum is taller than DEUM po ME 
Da senio even. е landscape and rises taller than the vimana and becomes 
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Fig. 1. Western gopuram of the Chidambaram Temple. 


Chola. 12th century A.D. 


Fig. 2. Sri Devi. Labelled « ulpture on the western 


2 ri toburam 
ol the Chidambaram Temple. 


v A.D. 


Chola. rath centur 


Fig. 3 


3. Mahishasuramardini. Labelled sculpture on the western 
Chidambaram Temple. Chola. 12th century A.D. western gopuram of the Chidambaram Temple. 
Chola. 12th century A.D, 


gopuram of the Fig. 4. Visvakarma. Labelled sculpture on the 
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Fig. 6. Durgai. Labelled sculpture on the western 
gopuram of the Chidambaram Temple. Chola. 
12th century A.D. 


Fig. 5. Vaijayan. Labelled sculpture on the western 
gopuram of the Chidambaram Temple. Chola. 
12th century A.D. 


Aetea secs case" ra aa cam 


Fig. 7. Dhanvantari. Labelled sculpture on the Fig. 8 
ig. 


western gopuram of the Chidambaram Temple. 
Chola. 12th century A.D. gopuram of the Chidambaram Temple. Chola. 


12th century A.D. 


Devendran. Labelled sculpture on the western 
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LABELLED SCULPTURES OF THE WESTERN TOWER OF CHIDAMBARAM TEMPLE 


the completion—of the seven stories of the eastern gopuram b 


: y the later Pallava ruler, Kopperunjinga 
(1243-1279) and its further renovation by Suppammal, the mother-in-law of the philanthropist Pachai- 


yappa Mudaliar, in the roth century. The stories of the northern Sopuram were constructed by 
Krishnadeva Raya and Achyuta Raya in the 16th century. The southern gopuram was the work of the 


Pallava Kopperunjinga. As the third wall of 
e (9) ep С i75 enclosure, in whose centre are built these four 


gopurams at the cardinal points, is named Raja- 


Fig. A. “ Alakesvaran." Rubbing of a sculpture label on the kkal Tambiran Tirumaligai, after the surname 
eastern gopuram of the Chidambaram Temple. fK 5 Z р wA 
aep of Kulottunga III (A.D. : л 4. 

Grantha script of the 12th century A.D. Z xD 1178-1216), it should 


have been completed during his reign. 
In the face of these facts based on unimpeachable literary and epigraphical evidence, we are unable 
to accept the view that the Dravidian gopurams were of Pandyan or Vijayanagara origin. On the other 
hand, these tall gopurams with seven stories as gigantic gateways of Dravidian temples were the creation 
of Chola kings of the 12th century. 


The western tower of Chidambaram is of special importance as the sculptures in the niches of the first 


tier of this gopuram arc all labelled in grantha script of the reth century (Text Fig. A). There are also 


sculptures in the niches of the second tier of this gateway. But they seem to be a little later in age than 


those of the first tier. Even the stones used for the sculptures are of different quality. These labelled figures 
are of Ganegvara, Subrahmanya, Sri Devi (PL. IX, Fig. 2), Vishnu on Garuda, Agastya, Kamadeva, Agni, 
Yama, Jñanašakti, Bhüdevi, Nirukti, Adi Chandesvara, Gangadevi, Kshetrapala Pillaiyar, Chandra, Bhadra 
Кан, Yamunai, Nagan, Vinayaka, Jayan, Mahishasuramardini (PI. IX, Fig. з), Visvakarma (PI. IX, Fig. 
4), Vaijayan (PI. X, Fig. 5), Sukran, Durgai (Pl. X, Fig. 6), Dhanvantari (РІ. X, Fig. 7), Varunesvara, 
Kriyagakti, Sani Bhagavan, Vayu Bhagavan, Alakeśvaran (Kubera), Narada, Rahu-Ketukkal, Rudradev- 
an and Devendran (PI. X, Fig. 8). Here are representatives of the guardian deities of the eight directions, 
the three £aktis, the rishis, the river deities, the planets, devis, the naga and nágini and the Trimürtis. 
In respect of the cast and west gopurams of Chidambaram, there is one other special feature that deserves 
to be mentioned. On the inner facade of the two gateways of these gopurams, there are also labelled 
sculptures illutrating the ro8 karanas described in the fourth chapter called ‘“Tandava Lakshana” of 
Bharata Natya Sastra, the most ancient and authoritative treatise on Indian music, drama, poetry, 
aesthetics, dancing and other allied arts. 
Thus the western gopuram in the third prakara (defensive wall) of the Chidambaram temple is unique 
because it has labels describing each of the sculptures in the niches. The Iravatesvara temple at 
Darasuram near Kumbakonam (built by Кајагаја II, 12th century A.D.) has also similar features 
but only the labels remain, while the sculptures have disappeared. Unfortunately, some of the sculptures 
of the western gopuram, Chidambaram, are built in and are inaccessible. The Hindu Religious Endow- 
ment Board of Madras State would be rendering a great service to lovers of art if they could persuade 
the temple authorities to remove these obstructions, to provide a path of circumambulation round this 
historic monument and to take suitable steps for the careful preservation of these labelled sculptures, 
which could be ascribed to the first half of the 12th century. 


Photographs courtesy of the Bhulabhai Memorial Institute, Bombay. 
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CAVE TEMPLE AND PAINTINGS OF SITTANNAVASAL 


T. N. Ramachandran 


ittannavasal (10° 36’ N and 28° 43’ E) is a village about ten miles northwest of the town of 

S Pudukkottai, which was the headquarters of the former small state of the same name. It was once 
a flourishing centre of Jaina influence, where Jainism flourished for over 1500 years, from the 3rd century 
B.G. to the 13th century A.D. The correct Tamil equivalent of this name is Sirrannal-vayil, as it is found 
in the Tirutténdagam of Appar (Periyapuranam). It means the abode of the great men, or siddhas' or 
arhats. It can be noticed that the place is a country of hills and dales occupied by megalithic monuments 
including burial urns, stone circles, cists, dolmens and cairns. On a hillock which runs approximately 
north to south and rises to a height of about 200 ft., we notice on the eastern side of the rock a natural 
cavern where 17 beds have been scooped out of the surface of the rock for Jaina hermits (siddhas) to rest and 
to perform austerities such as kayotsarga and sallekhana. Оп the overhanging ledge of this cavern, called 
locally Eladipattam, so named because of the maximum measurements of the beds which yield a length 
of 7 ft., can be made out traces of early painting which have been completely obliterated, showing only 
a few patches of designs such as rosettes and one big lotus. From the colour composition and the 
thickness of the prime ground here, we notice that red ochre and yellow ochre are prominent. 
Of great interest to students of Jaina cave architecture is the chiselling in this cavern of highly polished stone 
beds with pillow arrangements, as in Lomas Rishi cave, Barabar hills, Gaya District; in Khandagiri-Udaya- 
giri caves, Bhuvanesvar; in caves on the top of Ucchipillaiyar rock in Tiruchirappalli; and in cave beds 
in Anamalai, Alagarmalai, Ivarmalai, Tiruvallam and Tirupparankuram in South India. A hill known 
as Alurittimalai among the group of hills called Narttamalai in Pudukkottai has a natural cavern with 
traces of beds similar to those at Sittannavasal Most of the beds here are inscribed. The first bed 
contains a Tamil inscription in Asokan Brahmi characters of a type peculiar to South India, which 
Bühler ascribes to the grd-2nd century B.C. The script resembles Ceylon cave-records of the same period 
and also Bhattiprolu alphabets of Guntur District. This inscription, along with similar ones found in 
caverns in the districts of Madurai, Ramnad and Tirunelveli, constitute the oldest lithic records in South 
India. Their purport is often not easy to discern, but those that have been deciphered, like the 
Sittannavasal one, relate to the names of persons who occupied the stone beds or those who caused 
them to be made. The inscription (Pl. XIII, Fig. 6) reads as: 

Eumi Nadu kumuttir piranta kavuda 

Tienku citupocil Пауат ceyta atitanam 


1 Siddha is a Sanskrit expression which means one who has attained siddhi. 
reached as a consequence of certain modes of penance. It may be proficiency in magical arts or acquisition of 


supernatural powers. It may again be profound knowledge effected areful experi i i 
EE Gatco: Inte: ge effected by careful experimentation and observation, 


siddha was an inspired seer who had a vision to read not only the past 
and the present, but who could also read the future He who looked i i дс К 
Š - tot 
became a yogin, and he who would casil ooked into the future and could effect things miraculous 


diagnose a di i ing i € : 
ordinarily called a siddha vai ane be. gn isease and succeed in curing it became a physician. He is 


Siddhi itself means generally perfection 
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CAVE TEMPLE AND PAINTINGS OF SITTANNAVASAL 


meaning “‘Citupocil Ilaiyar made this adhishthanam for Kavuda Iten, who was born in Kumattür (a 
village) in Eumi-nàdu." Adhithdnam is used here in the specific sense of a place where one spends his 
life in fulfilment of a vow or resolution. The name Ilaiyar would appear to refer to a forest tribe known 
as Malavar, a tribe from which the Chola king Karikala is described to have recruited most of his army. 
Citupocil is the ancient name of Sittannavasal, which means the abode of siddhas and arhats. Cittu-pocil 
was probably the older equivalent of Sittannal-Vàyil! Karudi was an ancient title bestowed on veldlas 
who were agriculturists. Ien is the name of the person who was karudi, and a native of Kumattür in 
Euminadu. Euminddu is the name of a territorial division corresponding to oyma or Erumanadu, a tract 
of country in the Tamilakam round about modern Tindivanam. On the southern edge of the same 
bed are two Tamil inscriptions of about the 7th century A.D. The first one reads as Kayamaniirkka- 
davulan —a. saint from Koyamanür (PL XIV, Fig. 7, 3). Koyamanür is probably the present Kovanür 
in Tirumayyam taluk. The second inscription reads as Tittaiccdnan, meaning the sramana from 
Tittai (РІ. XIV, Fig. 7, 5). Tittai is a place 42 miles from Sittannavasal. It is interesting to note that this 
important bed for Kavuda-Iten had been in continuous use probably for the purpose of performing 
austerities such as sallekhana (dying by slow starvation) first in the grd-2nd centuries B.C. by Kavuda- 
Iten, then in the 7th century A.D. by a Jaina saint from Koyamanür and lastly by a Jaina ќғатапа 
from Tittai, probably the present Tittai near Tanjore. Thus this bed with its inscriptions ranging 
from 3rd century B.C. to 7th century A.D. is of great importance to the student of Jainism in general 
and to the student of Tamil language in particular. Other similar beds in this cavern are also inscribed. 
The first bed contains a Tamil inscription reading Tiruccãttan in characters of the roth century A.D 
(РІ. ХТУ, Fig. 7,2). It means the person called sri cátta or sasta. The second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
beds contain no inscriptions. The seventh onc contains two Tamil inscriptions of the roth century A.D. 
The first inscription reads T. olukkunrrattukkadavulan Tirunilan meaning Tirunilan, who was a siddha hailing 
from Tolukkunram (Pl. XIV, Fig. 7, 1). Tolukkunram appears to be another name for Alagarmalai 
in Madura District. The term kadavulan is the Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit siddha. The second. 
Tamil inscription in this bed reads Kadavulan Tirunavalan, meaning the siddha Тігипахајап (Pl. XIV, 
Fig. 7, 6). Nàvalan may be compared with the modern name Navaccunai, given to a rocky water cistern 
adjoining this cavern. The eighth bed contains a late Tamil inscription perhaps of the 13th century A.D. 
reading Tiruppiranan, meaning Sri Pürna (Pl. XIV, Fig. 7, 7). The ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
beds contain no inscriptions. The thirteenth bed is the one that contains the important inscription of 
Kavuda-Iten in ASokan Brahmi characters, discussed above. The fourteenth bed contains a Tamil 
inscription in characters of the 7th century A.D. reading as (Pl. XIV, Fig. 7, 4): 

Sri Pirana candiran 

niyatta karan patta— 

karpali—Kadavullan. 
Кагра may mean nisidhi, or rock epitaph. It also means cavern. Beds fifteen, sixteen and seventeen 
are unfinished. On the way to the central cavern, at its southern end, is a faint Tamil inscription of 
1 Citupocil=Sittuposil, i.e., the hill-abode (Pocil= Poccai= hill; il—abode) of the sittu or siddhas. 
2 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. III, 210, 12. 
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ding as Patirakan=Bhadraka. Names noticed in this cavern appear to relate to 
г and saints who appear to have repaired to this place for the performance of such 
ties as prāyopaveśa and sallekhana, for which Jainism is noted. This cave appears to have been 
1 for such purposes from the 3rd century B. С. to the 13th century A.D. 

ern side of this hilly tract there is, facing northwest a Jaina rock-cut cave temple which 
the architectural features of the Pallava king Mahendravarman’s style of cave temples 
(РІ І, Fig. 1). All writers on Sittannavasal have declared it to be an excavation of Mahendravarman I 
( century А.Ю.) The grounds for such a belief are that the architectural features of the temple 
are found i in the cave temples of Mahendravarman I in Tondaimandalam such as at Mandagappattu and 
` 1 amandur. Longhurst? was, however, careful enough to state that the Mahendravarman style persisted 
much later in the country south of Kanchi and immediately around it, but to the south of Kaveri, Pallava 
` architecture was influenced by the neighbouring cultures of Pandyas and Cholas. In favour of Pallava 


theory, it is said that the early faith of Mahendravarman was Jainism, from which he was won over to 


: _ Saivism. by no less a Tamil saint than Appar, which fact is attested to in the inscriptions of this very king 


Mahendravarman, found in the rock cave temples of Tiruchirapalli, which is only a few miles away 
from Pudukkottai. A 

Ape Sittannavasal cave temple has not figured yet in any works of Pallava architecture. Its architecture 
р РУ simple and elegant. It consists of a cubical sanctum sanctorum (garbhagriha) with a 
rectangular verandah (ardhamandapa) in front, facing west. The facade of this verandah consists of 
two pillars, cubical at the top and bottom, with an octagonal belt between the cubical parts, and two 
pilasters of the same type, one at either end, all supporting corbels with roll-ornamentation and a median 
flat band over which runs the architrave beam with a projecting cornice (kapotam). On either side of 


the entrance of the sanctum sanctorum is a niche in which is shown a seated pore of a Jaina Tirthankara 


i to the sanctum sanctorum. On the north and southern walls of the ul are niches. 


"The southern niche contains a nude figure in bas-relief seated in dhyana with a five-hooded serpent above 


‘Pallava RR is PO Antiquary, Vol. LII (1923), pp. 45-47; 
Sundara Sarma, “Sittannavasal Frescoes,” Triveni, Vol. III, No. 1 (1930); 
Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting, Bombay 1926; 
N. Ramachandran, “The Royal Artist Mahendravarman,” Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. VII (1 
—,“ Pallava Painting,” Gouri Shanker Ojha’s Commemoration Volume, p. 9; А E 
` Peon “A Note on the Fresco Painting at Sitlannavasal,? Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. IX, 


ee on the Treatment у Sigiriya Frescoes, Ceylon 1943; 
“The Mural Paintings in the Cave Temple at Sittannavasal,” Technical Studies, Vol. VIII, Pt. 2, 
“South Indian Paintings,” 


Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, r 
944, PP. 168-176; 
“Sittannavasal and Kudumiyamalai Monuments,” Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South 
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Fig. 2. View of the annavasal cave interior through the mandapa. 
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Pl. NIT 


3. Hamsa. Painting on architrave of Sittannavasal cave temple. 9th century A.D. 


Fig. 4. Carpet design wi aye inting i і і 
2.4 rpet design with human figures. Inner layer of painting in the garbhagriha of Sittannavasal cave temple. 
7th century A.D. 
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Fig. B. Plan and cross-section of Sittannavasal cave temple. 


the head (РІ. XXI, Fig. 23). The figure represented is obviously Parsvanatha, the 23га Tirthankara. 
A similar niche on the northern side of the verandah shows the figure of a saint seated in dhydna under 
a single umbrella (Pl. XXI, Fig. 24). An inscription on the bottom of the pillar nearby reads as 
Tiruvasiriyan, denoting that the figure represented is an Gsiriya, i.c. dchürya. Entering the sanctum, 
we notice on its back wall, three bas-reliefs in a row, two of which represent Jaina Tirthaükaras — — 
(Pl. XX, Fig. 22). There are triple umbrellas ( mukkodai) over the heads of Tirthaükaras on the north 
and in the centre, denoting that they are certainly Tirthankaras, while there is only one umbrella 
over the one on the south. This may mean that he is just an acharya like the figure in the verandah 
with a single umbrella. On the ceiling of the sanctum, a large dharmachakra is carved showing its central — 
hub. The Department of Archaeology, Pudukkottai State, discovered in 1942-43 in front of the cave _ ; 
temple the moulded structural plinth of a frontal adjunct ог mandapam (mukhamandapam), parts of its 
pillars and a small broken Tirthankara image, which was then believed to have been the principal 
idol of the shrine within? ў 
The ceiling of the sanctum and the verandah (ardhamandapa) contains paintings. The paintings | 
the following division: A canopy of carpet pattern is over the Parévanatha niche with full-blown | 
flowers and buds against a background of lotus leaves. The ceiling on the north over the 
Tiruvasiriyan, contains a similar canopy of carpet-pattern with a background of circular 
The ceiling of the sanctum has a carpet-pattern canopy over the sculptures on the back vy 
ornamental borders and a pattern of squares and circles within. The circles present cross 


1 Acharya is included in the Jaina classification of paitcha-parameshthins or five supreme ones. For 
classification of souls, see T. N. Ramchandran, Jaina Monuments of India, Calcutta. 1944. 


2 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1944. p- 169. 
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human figures above and two lions below the horizontal arm of the cross while the ао of the 
squares contain circular floral designs (Pl. XII, Fig. 4). In addition to these three canopies and 
the area containing the dharmachakra carving, we notice on the ceiling of the shrine and the verandah, 
a continuous and by far the most important theme painted here, viz., a tank featuring lotuses, lilies, 
fishes, a makara, birds, elephants, buffaloes, and three men (bhavyas) wading in it, and gathering flowers 
(Col. Pls. A and B). The bottom side of the beam, which can be divided into three spaces between 
corbels, shows on one face, a canopy with lotus and foliage issuing from makara heads (Pl. XIII, Fig. 5) 
and on the other two faces, canopy designs of conventional floral patterns. "There are paintings on the 
rolls of the corbels as well and the median bands of the two central corbels show foliage and lotus buds 
while the two different pairs are marked by sprigs of foliage. The facade beam presents on its exposed 
side, floral designs, painted bands and parallelograms. Coming to the cornice above the facade, we 
notice that the under-surface is divided into five parts by four bands, the central area painted with a 
canopy of lotuses and lilies, the bands on either side of this showing figures of hamsas (Pl. XII, Fig. 3), 
and the bands at the two ends filled with canopies of conventional floral patterns. We now come to the 
pillars of the facade and to their upper octagonal parts, wherein are painted two dancing apsara girls 
(Col. Pls. C and D). The painting on the top of the southern pillar reveals on its northern face, a king 
with his queen standing behind him, while a man is in front (Pl. XX, Fig. 21). This king has been 
identified as Mahendravarman I by some scholars and as God Mahadeva or Ardhanarisvara by others." 
Much of the painting on the face of the pillars and pilasters and on the walls and the painted stucco 
on the roughly finished sculptures is lost. 

Of great importance in settling the date of this temple is an inscription in Tamil verse, on the surface 
of the rock near the southern end of the facade (Pl. XV, Fig. ro). It says that a Jaina Acharya named 
Ilan-Gautaman, also called “the dcharya from Madurai” repaired or renovated and embellished 
the ardhamandapa and added a mukhamandapa in front of the cave temple, which is called in the inscription 
“arivar-koyil” or “temple of the arhat” in Annalvayil village during the reign of the Pandyan king 
Srimara Srivallabha, also called Avanipasekhara (A.D. 815-62). This inscription helps to solve the date 
of the monument, which otherwise would have to go as a complete and clear work of Mahendravarman I. 
The Pallava influence, judging by the plan of construction, the shape of pillars, the lotus medallions 


carved on the pilasters of the niches on either side of the sanctum and other details of architecture 


special to Mahendravarman’s style, is seen here. But we must note here that there are caves of this 


period and almost of this type with some local variations in the Pandyan country where Pallava power 
was unknown. One such painted cave temple which contains an inscription of Srivallabha is at 
Tirumalaipuram, near Kadayanallir in Tirunelveli District, and the painting at Tirumalaipuram 
appears to be contemporaneous with that of Sittannavasal? Srinivasan points’ out among other 
things, variations in the linear dimensions of the floor and ceiling, unequal excavation in the back wall 


and the verandah, variations in the projecting niches and differences between architectural features 


1 N.C. Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting, pl. I. 


T. N. Ramach m : : A Е РЕ 
TS Society of One A VOL TV p sipu, Tirunelveli District and Their Paintings,” Journal of the 


Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1944, p. 171. 
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Plate A. Samavasarang or lotus tank heaven. Painting on the ceiling of the Sittannavasal cave temple. 
gth century A.D. Copy by Sri J. N. Ahivasi and assistants for Lalit Kala Akademi. 
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pilasters and corbels and niches and those of the facade. From this we may agree that the cave 
ple Bere was originally a rectangular cell with bas-reliefs and an unfinished verandah in front, 
to crude or unfinished cave temples in this part of South India, and that such a temple was 
х рава during the reign of the Pandyan king Avanipasekhara by a Jaina Acharya named Ilan- 
Gautaman, who, by renovating and embellishing its ardhamandapam and adding to it a mukhamandapam, 
gave it in the gth century its present shape. Thus a date like the 7th century A.D. (Mahendravarman’s 
period), with possible Mahendra authorship can go to the part comprising the sanctum and its unfinished 
verandah in front, while the rest of it as we see today came into existence in the oth century. 
Further strength is lent to this view by examination of the paintings on the.ceiling. In 1942, Dr. Para- 
masivan and K. R. Srinivasan were engaged in cleaning the paintings, when they noticed a patch of old 
painting representing conventional carpet designs (Pl. XII, Fig. 4), over which a new layer of painting 
was superimposed. This superimposed layer was probably the work of Ilan-Gautaman. The new 


layer spreads into the cell and all over the ceiling of the verandah, the verandah pillars, corbels and 
beams, and includes as its subject matter, the Jaina samavasarana, and in it the khatika-bhumi including 
a lotus tank, flowers, animals, bhavyas and dancing apsaras, a royal couple and hamsas. This new layer 
is laid over a ground of plaster over which the paintings that we see today and admire are put up. 
These paintings, it will be seen, are much later and furnish a connected link between Ajanta and the 
Tanjore painting of the Chola period.’ 
The 17-line inscription of Ilan-Gautaman, who is hailed as the Acharya from Madurai, is in Tamil verse 
and is found on the southern flank of the cave temple. It reads as follows (Plate XV, Fig. 10): 

1. Svasti Sri(h) Tiruntiya perumpugalddevadarisanattaruntavamunivanaipporutselvan ата 

2. (nki) la (r) nilaimai Ilan Gautamanenum valankelu Tirunagar Madirai Asiriyan A(vanai) pa 

3. r muludanda Pancavar Kula mudalar Keluvaivel Avanipasekaran Sirkelu Sengor Siri Val 

luvanukkenrippalavun Kurtkolinitavaion. . . .tandavaniyattanpai Mudir 

5. Kadivalam perukkip Pannavar koil panguracceyvitlaranapperummik kolukkavi 

6. kum buranamalat poliyavongi anda(mi)l. . . .vilakkirkamanan kāņiyuñcā 

7. tüvayakkalungunamigu Sirappin Kurittu... -(melu)kkuppuramoru miinrumavum valukkarava 

8. сауа valipaduvonukkaraikkaniyum amaiya nikki Annal vail Arivar koin 

9. munnal Mandagarkallaliyarrik kandor marulun Kamaruviluccirul 

10. oru puraribalolimigap(pok)ki marzumellan kurra nikki Adivendar 
11. araficeyalakki nirii (niruvi). . . .mašar aniri it Tiruverran ceypavai ne 

12. dulün(nu)ruma.. . .viragamaittunidoli vilakki nnaippuramagena 
idai vayalode(t). . .-.kü diya vagaiyanadinangamaittu valipaduvo 
4. rku nilamu(ri) maraikkaloliyavagaiyár kandanane . . . (tik) Kol 

_ kaippala gunattoney]| — Tinnilai verpa . . . .irrerika 

.mi .. mannila — Sir Madirai Asiriyan Annal agamandaga 
| Arivar koil Mukamandagamedutiān mun 11 4 


р поп 5 that Пап-Сашатап of Madura renovated the ardhamandapa and built the 
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mukhamandapa in front of the temple of the Arhat f arizar-koyil) in the village of Annal-Vayil, i 
of the Pandyan king Avanipaéekhara alias Sri Vallabha. This Pandyan king is itis same SH Vil 


the predecessor of Varaguna Varman П. His coins with the legend “Avanipasekhara golaga” fd 


emblem of the double fish, are already known.’ Interesting details mentioned in the inscripti los da 9 


hen the ardhamandapam was renovated, reference to Adivendar and _ 
ш Le. sculpture decorated by painted stucco, of Tiruverran meaning Rishabhanatha, who is also 
called Adinatha. The inscription also refers to the renovation of Pannagar temple, Pannagar being : 
Parsvanatha, and the endowment of lands for lamps and worship. The term ^"Tiruvásiriyan" É * 
probably refers to Ilan-Gautaman, the Madurai-Agiriyan. Adivendar probably refers to the first 


such as removal of all defects w 


Tirthankara Rishabhanatha. When we come to the ardhamandapa, we notice an inscription on the 
left pillar, reading as “Sri Tiruvasiriyan” and the sculpture of a seated person with an umbrella above 
represents probably this Tiruvasiriyan mentioned, who is identical with the Madurai-Agiriyan of the 
inscription. Aširiya is Acharya, who is one among the paficha-parameshtins, for which Jainism is famous. 
Another inscription on the right pillar of the ardhamandapa contains an inscription in characters of the E 
9th century A.D. like the record of Sri Tiruvasiriyan, and reads as “Sri Manika cittan," which is E 
equivalent to “Sri Manika siddhan" and refers to a siddha by name Manika. Manika may mean a 5 
student or novice. А third inscription on the base of the plinth of the ardhamandapa facing the 
mukhamandapa in front reads as “Šri Dharaka". This probably is a proper name. With the help of 
the inscriptions here it is possible to identify the two sculptures in the ardhamandapa as of Parsvanatha, 
the 23rd Tirthankara (referred to in the inscription as Pannagar) and as of a Jaina Acharya Ilan- 
Gautaman, also called Tiruvagiriyan and Madurai-Aéiriyan. Adivendar of the inscription by which 
the first Tirthankara is probably meant, and Tiruverran-ceypavai, meaning the painted carving of 
Tiruverran, i.e. Rishabhanatha, appear to denote that one of the carvings on the back wall of the sanctum 
is of the first Tirthankara Adinatha, also called Rishabhanatha. Another stone slab excavated in front 
of the temple records in Tamil characters of the gth century A.D. that a door was put up by Cadira 
devan, which speaks for active renovation work in the gth century A.D. in regard to this interesting 
cave temple. On the continuous rock, to the south of the cave temple, are four different fragmentary 
inscriptions in Tamil characters of the 13th century A.D. (Pl. XIV, Fig. 8 and Pl. XV, Fig. 9) which 


read as: 


I Line 


= 


ca-dmuntuvvadam pu.... 


N 


kkattünür tacca.... 
3. Vardhamana malagan .... rumi 
>> 4. vallalai avan putukkinan .... 
» 5. mangoüdan vayil (Pl. XIV, Fig. 8) 
II Linc kaikkolar 
kattirugat 
3. .sanágayasan (Pl. XV, Fig. 9) E 


= 


N 


> 


1 E. Hultzsch, “South-Indian Copper Coins.” Indian Antiguary, Vol. XXI (1892), p. 323; A. R. E., Madras 
А. R. E., Madras 1929-30,—334/1929-30- É 
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II. Line 1. Sri Tirumalai 

a 2. druman( дарат) 
IV. Line т. Mithilai 

„ 2. lanakkunzu. 
All these four inscriptions are unfortunately fragmentary, but appear to refer to works executed in regard 
to the cave temple under description. The first is a record of an architect ( taksha) by name Vardhamana- 
malagan, who renews the image of a god referred to in the inscription as Vallal. The second inscription 
speaks of a donee of the weaver class by name Nagayaían. The third refers to the mandafa 
carved on the hill by which probably the mukhamandapa of the cave temple is meant. The fourth refers 
to this hill and to someone from Mithilai (Mithila). Probably some Jaina visitor of the ascetic class 
hailing from Mithila was meant. From the foregone, it will be seen that the Pudukkottai state, in which 
Sittannavasal and the adjoining Nàrttàmalai fall, constituted a land where Jainism flourished for over 
1500 years from the 3rd century B.C. onwards and which was rich in varieties of Jaina antiquities 
such as natural caverns, rock-cut shrines, sculptures, paintings and inscriptions in Brahmi and Tamil 
alphabets. Here is a territory which, though coming under the impact of the Buddhist doctrine, remains 
untouched by its influence, and where excavation and study of the inscriptions have thrown refreshing 
light on interesting relics of Jainism, not to speak of recording the names of illustrious Jaina visitors of 


the ascetic order to this place. 


ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE 

This cave temple in its earliest stage of construction is attributed to the time of the Pallava king 
Mahendravarman I, and was probably excavated in the early years of his reign when he was a Jaina, 
before his conversion to Saivism by Appar, as the temple resembles other rock-cut cave temples of 
Mahendra in plan and style. The mandapa in front, of which the plinth alone remains, was added 
during the reign of the Pandyan king Avanipasekhara alias Sri Vallabha, as proved by a Tamil 
inscription here (see above Pl. XV, Fig. то). The temple is called Arivarkoyil, i.c. temple of the arhat. 
The image seated in dhyana pose with the serpent hoods in the niche on the southern wall of the 
ardhamandapa is that of the 23rd Tirthankara, Parsvanatha, and the one in the same attitude with a 
single umbrella on the northern wall is designated Tiruvaéiriyan (the holy acharya) in an inscription 
nearby. There are three sculptures on the back wall of the sanctum, two of them with triple umbrellas 
above being Tirthankaras, and the third on the south under a single umbrella, representing probably 
an dchárya or chakravartin or Adinatha. Sri Vallabha’s inscription on the outside refers to an Adivendar 
and a ceyapavai of Tiruverran. We have seen that Adivendar means the primordial king, while 
Tiruverran means Rishabhanatha or the holy Jina or Tirthankara (Tiru-eru-aran—Rishabhanitha; 
Tiru-verran=holy Jina; Tiru(v)iran'—Tiru iran—holy Tirthankara). The same inscription refers 
also to the renovation of the temple of Pannagar (snake), by which the putting up of the sculpture or 
Parsvanatha that we find to-day in the ardhamandapa was meant. Arguing similarly we may say 


that Adivendar is a reference to the carving in the sanctum sanctorum of the first Tirthankara Adinatha, 


1 Jrakulam is the name of the tank to the south of the hill and Irava 


ы п is . . . 
MODE SM Unc Iran is a coton name ce is the name of the God in a sylvan shrine in another 


the local villagers, as also the name E/uvan. 
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Plate B. Samazasarana or lotus tank heaven. Painting on the ceiling of the Sittannavasal cave temple. 
gth century A.D. Сору by Sri J. N. Ahivasi and assistants for Lalit Kala Akademi. 
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who according to Jaina Purdnas is described as a royal prince, being the son of Nàbhi Maharaja. Thus 
the inscription outside of Sri Vallabha appears to relate to not only the renovation of the ardhamandapa 
and mukhamandapa, but also to the putting up of the sculptures such as of Adinatha, who is the first 
Tirthankara, of Pargvanatha, the 23rd Tirthankara, and of a Jaina йсййтуа. Thus, of the sculptures on 
the back wall of the sanctum, the one under a single umbrella, would appear to represent an üchárya 


or chakravartin or the first Tirthankara. 


PAINTING 

Originally the entire cave temple, including the sculptures, was covered with plaster and painted. The 
paintings now extant are found on the ceilings, beams and the tops of the pillars. 

On the ceiling of the sanctum is carved a conspicuous wheel which, though resembling Buddha’s 
dharmachakra, actually represents the vijayachakra of Jia, with which we are made familiar by Kharavela’s 
inscription in Khandagiri-Udayagiri. The colour scheme on the ceiling consists of two patterns, one 
geometric and the other floral. The geometrical pattern, which occupies less space than the floral, 
spreads over a part of the three figures carved on the back wall. The subject-matter of the geometric 
pattern is the dharmachakra in which pairs of Gautama-Ganadharas are grouped in places formed by 
meandering bands and superimposed by a pair of lions (Pl. XII, Fig. 4). The meandering bands lead to 
circular and square geometric insets. Evidently the subject matter is dharmopadesa of the Tirthankara 
and the interpretation of the divyadhvani that emanated from the Tirthankara by the two Gautama- 
Ganadharas, during the Samavasarana of the Jina." The geometrical pattern is highly conventionalised 
as one can notice in Indrasabha at Ellora, which is a Jaina cave of the gth century A.D. This design 
repeats in various insets formed by intertwining bands and is contemporaneous with the adjoining 
floral design. In 1942, while cleaning the paintings in this cave temple, S. Paramasivan noticed a 
patch of old painting representing conventional carpet designs over which the new layer of painting 
appears to have been superimposed. 

ARDHAMANDAPAM 


In the rest of the area both within the sanctum sanctorum and on the ceiling of the verandah, corbels 


_and pillars, which have clearly been renovated, the renovator painted scenes such as a delightful 


lotus pond with lotus flowers, lilies, fishes, geese, buffaloes and elephants. The carpet canopy over the 


carving of Tiruvasiriyan shows conventional floral designs of a different pattern. The rest of the ceiling 


of the sanctum and of the verandah is filled up with a design, the principal theme of which is a tank full 


of realistic lotuses of two kinds. Amidst the lotuses are portrayed various kinds of fish, a makara, 


buffaloes, elephants and numerous birds such as geese (Col. Pls. A and B). In the northwest corner 


of the tank two devotees (bhavyas) in loin cloths are wading through the water (Col. Pl. A). One 


carries a basket in one hand and is plucking flowers with the other. The other carries a lotus over his 


left shoulder and extends his right hand with the fingers forming the mudra of overture, as though he is 
beckoning the bhavya ahead of him. A third bhavya in the southern corner of the tank carries a lily in 


the right hand and a bundle of lotus flowers in his left hand. Everything is treated in a most natural, 


1 For details of Samavasarana, sec below, pp. 44-5. 
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clegant and simple manner. The fishes and the geese play about in the tank here and 
a pleasant paradise (Pl. XVII). The elephants wading in the tank are engaged in bathir 
water on cach other, plucking lotuses by their stalks (Col. PI. A) and so on. The attitude of the 
elephant, which is wading in the water of the tank behind the elephant that is pulling the ШУЛ. 
stalk, is suggestive of supreme content such as an elephant would feel in water. It stands still. The 
leaves are made to stand as background of every lotus flower in bloom to set off the latter and bring out : 
its beauty (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 18). Of the three bhavyas, whose pose and sweetness of countenance are indeed 
charming, two stand close to cach other while the third stands alone at the right hand end of the fresco," 
The complexion of two is dark red while that of the third is brown. The splashing elephants are causing 
in the water consternation to the fishes round about them, who have started leaping and frolicking. 
The function of splashing water is justifiably assigned to the tusker who is evidently the chief of the 
elephant herd. The painter has not forgotten, however, to depict the leaping fish with its enviable eye 
(Pl. XVII), the eye that makes the poet run home to versify it by comparing it with the eye of a lovely 
lass (minalochani, minákshi). Of similar interest is the attitude of the two buffaloes in two different 
parts of the lotus tank. While one maintains the stone-still pose in water that a buffalo and a buffalo 
alone can command (Pl. XIX, Fig. 20), the other is a little bit agitated and has tilted its head in 
proof thereof (Pl. XIX, Fig. 19). The twisted horns of the buffalo give the dignity due to that 
animal. By the side of such frolicking fishes, splashing elephants, bathing buffaloes and wading devotees, ET i 
the painter juxtaposes birds such as chakravakas, sárasas, and the ducks generally in pairs and 
occasionally as single (Pl. XVII, Fig. 14). A single duck is unperturbed when an agitated fish 
(the model of minakshi) leaps up by its side for safety (РІ. ХУП). The duck knows that in 
its wings, which are already half-spread, lies its security. Elsewhere, a geese pair is engaged in 
communion looking at each other, though a leaping fish nearby perturbs one in the pair making it open y YA 
its beak as though to caution the other (Pl. XVII). Throughout in the lotus tank, motion is visible. 
Nothing is mute, whether it is elephants or buffaloes or fishes or birds. While the animals and birds 

are all active, even the flowers, viz. lotuses and lilies are in various stages of progress—bud, half-bloom 

and full-bloom (Pl. XVI). The same is the case with the leaves of the lotus category. Everything about 

the tank expresses progress of flora and fauna as time (kdla) moves or watches. Of sufficient fascination 

is the grouping of a mother duck and its offspring (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 17). While the duckling is animated and ` 
flutters its wings in proof thereof, the mother arranges itself in front of its offspring and watches calmly d 
but surely for the disturber or the agitator. The mother affords protection to the duckling by making the 
latter go under it, though its offspring has not yet got over its agitation. The mother duck with its half- 
open beak and with its eyes looking into the water, would appear to ask “Eh! who is the disturber? 
Who frightens my offspring?” The disturbers are the splashing elephants. In another part, the 
disturbers are the wading bhavyas and the mother duck gives protection to the offspring by making the latter 
go behind it (Pl. XVII). The position of the three young men, clad in loin-cloths, wading through water 
surface, collecting lotuses as they go, is clearly suggestive that the purpose is to carry flowers as for , 
after a purifying bath. That they are only with loin-cloth (Kaupina) reflects on the Indian 


n 


1 T. N. Ramachandran, Jaina Monuments of India, Calcutta 1944, р. 42- 
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bathing (Col. Pls. A and B). Even the modern Indian has not changed a bit from the kaupina-pose 
during bathing. The ears of these 5/iavyas are not only elongated but have also distended lobes as in the 
case of Jina's and Buddha's images. Distended lobes obviously suggest that they wore earrings but 
have removed them as during a bath for fear they might slip away. The case is not so with the wristlets 
in the hands, which do not slip away while bathing. Thus the kaupina and the distended lobes of the 
ears bring out forcibly the idea of bathing, while the lotus bunches held in the hands suggest piya after 
the ablution of bath. All these details are painted on a ground of plaster directly over the bare rock 
surface. In the lotus tank, the leaves are green with black outlines. There arc red lotus flowers and 
yellow stems with dark red outline. The buffaloes and other animals are dark grey with black outline. 
Human figures are in red and yellow. The background is red in many places. 
The lotus tank scene has baffled identification. Dr. Dubreuil who with the late Gopinatha Rao 
discovered the paintings, declared that the temple is identical in design with that at Mamanduür, that 
it was at one time fully painted but only the paintings in the upper part of the edifices arc intact, that the 
upper subject that is preserved in the fresco adorning the whole ceiling of the verandah represents a 
tank covered with lotuses, which in turn was probably a scene from the religious history of the Jainas, 
which he admitted he did not know.' Other writers such as N. C. Mehta and M. 5. S. Sarma did 
not agree,” though they could not offer a proper solution. 5. R. Balasubrahmanyam gave ап 
identification? which takes us a step further from Dubreuil’s hypothesis that the subject-matter 
is from Jaina mythology. А word of caution is worth uttering here, as Jaina art bears a close and 
superficial resemblance to that of Buddhism.* The subject of lotus tank with lotuses and birds in water 
also occurs in a sculpture on the railing of the Amaravati stüpa? Balasubrahmanyam’s views аге 
quoted below : 
“The lotus tank is a sacred object of the Jainas. When the embryo of Mahavira was transferred by 
Harinaigamesa, Indra's messenger, from the womb of the Brahmin lady to that of the Ksatriya-Rani 
Trigala, she saw fourteen auspicious portents (fakuna). Опе of them was the lotus-pool, médnasasaras, 
which was ʻa lake of lotuses resorted to by swans, cranes and ducks’ and pleasing to the eye. 
“But the lotus-pool depicted in the cave seems to be, in my opinion, an attempt at the representation of 
the parable of the lotus-pool graphically described in the first lecture of the 2nd book of Sitrakrtanga, 
one of the eleven Angas which comprise the chief sacred books of the Jainas. The discourse of the 
venerable Mahavira was reported by Sudharman—a disciple of Mahavira and one to whom the world 
is indebted for the Jaina scriptures—to Jambusvamin, a disciple of Sudharman. The sermon is as 
follows: “There is a lotus-pool containing much water and mud, very full and complete, full of white 
lotuses, delightful, conspicuous, magnificent and splendid. And everywhere all over the lotus-pool 
there grew many white lotuses, the best of Nymphaeas, in beautiful array, tall, brilliant, of fine colour, 

1 С. Jouveau-Dubreuil, “Pallava Paintings." 

2 Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting. 

M. S. S. Sarma, “‘Sittannavasal Frescoes.” 


Balasubrahmanyam, “A Note on the Fresco Paintings at Sittannavasal.”” 


Coomaraswami, Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, p. 27. 
A Ra Wit fe Buddhist Antiquities. Archaeological Survey of India—New Imperial Series, Madras 1894, Vol. XV, 
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Plate С. Dancing apsaras. Painting on a pillar of the Sittannavasal cave temple. gth century A.D. Copy by Sri J. N. Ahivasi 
and assistants for Lalit Kala Akademi. (Colour block courtesy of the Vira Sasana Sangha, Calcutta.) 


smell, taste, touch,—splendid. And in the very middle of this lotus-pool, there grew one big white lotus, 


the best of Nymphaeas.’ ° Я 
“Now there came а тап from the eastern quarter to the lotus-pool, and standing on the bank of it, 


he saw that one big white lotus. Now this man spoke thus, ‘I am a knowing, clever, чанак 
who keeps the way, knows the way, and is acquainted with the direction 
h that white lotus, the best of all Nymphaeas. Having said thus 
eeded, the more the water and the mud (seemed 


discerning, wise, not foolish man, 
and bent of the way. I shall fetc 
the man entered the lotus-pool. And the more he proc 
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to) extend. He had left the shore, and he did not come up to the white lotus, nor to the opposite one 
but in the middle of the lotus-pond he stuck in the mud. 

"Then there came another man from the southern quarter to the lotus-pool. The second man thought 
that the first man was not a knowing man but that he alone was knowing. But when he entered the pool, 
he also stuck in the mud. The same thing happened to a third and a fourth man who came from the 
western and northern quarters respectively. 

“There was a monk living on a low food and desiring to get to the shore of samsdra. Standing on the 
bank of the lotus-pool, he saw the one big white lotus. He did not enter the lotus-pool, but standing 
on the bank of it, he raised his voice, ‘Come on, white lotus, best of Nymphaeas!’ and lo, the white 
lotus flew up! 

“Then Mahavira asked the Nirgrantha monks and nuns to comprehend the meaning of the simile. They 
failed to understand it; so Mahavira explained the simile thus: ‘Oh long lived Sramanas! meaning the 
world, I spoke of the lotus-pool; meaning karman I spoke of the water; meaning pleasure and amusements 
I spoke of the mud; meaning people in general I spoke of those many white lotuses, the best of Nymphaeas; 
meaning heretical teachers Y spoke of those four men; meaning the law I spoke of the monk; meaning the 
church I spoke of the bank; meaning the one preaching of the Jaw I spoke of the (monk’s) voice; meaning 
nirvana Y spoke of the lotus flying up : meaning these things, Oh long lived Sramanas! I told this simile." 
.... “ît appears to me that this parable is the best solution of the scene depicted in the ceiling of the 
mukhamandapa of the Jaina cave at Sittannavasal.” 

Balasubrahmanyam's first identification that it probably represents one of the fourteen auspicious 
portents (Sakunas) that Trisalà saw cannot be accepted, as in such a description there is no place for the 
three bhavyas, the buffaloes and the fishes. There is room in it only for a lake of lotuses resorted to by 
swans, cranes and ducks. The second identification relating to the story that Mahavira narrated does 
not fit in with the details. The bone of contention and centre of attraction is only a white lotus, all the 
other lotuses being also white. There is not only no white lotus in the whole scene painted, but it is 
not also in the centre. The four heretical teachers, one from cach cardinal point, are not here, but 
only three people who are all moving in one direction only, who have succeeded in collecting lotuses 
and who do not at all present in their countenances any feeling of despair or misery such as would be 
the case if they were stuck up in mud. The four men in Mahavira's parable were never able to catch 
any lotus nor did they move in one direction and from one cardinal point. There is no lotus flying up, 
not to speak of its being white. There is no suggestion in the painting of mud, which according to 
Mahavira, was an essential clement standing for pleasure and amusement and the consequent sticking 
up. There is no monk in the scene who could stand for the law. There is no bank for the lotus tank 
to suggest the church. Though Balasubrahmanyam avers that this parable is the best solution of the 
scene depicted, it is not convincing. 

While it is clear that the cave is Jaina both by its sculpture-content and the inscriptional evidence, we 
have to examine all the events from Jaina mythology and Jaina purdnas and life-accounts of Jaina Tirthan- 
Кагаз, to get at the truth. That which is the most common event in the lives of all the Tirthankaras and 


which has received plastic representation in all the Jaina monuments and temples, is the samavasarana 
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Lakshmivara-mandapa which in turn is in the centre of the whole samavasarana structure, the Tirth à n 
the Jina holds the divine discourse attended by all pomp. A үш NEZ - бош Him VEZ 
is interpreted by the Ganadharas, the occupants of the first kashtha which is one of the twelve ШИИ ES. 
surrounding the seat of the Jina containing gods and goddesses, human beings, birds and beasts that hadi 
come to witness the grand scene of the Lord's discourse. The structure including the Lakshmivara-mandapa, 


* 


wherein the twelve koshthas or compartments are located, and the gandhakuti with the Lord in it, is 
surrounded by seven bhimis or regions, each region being encircled by a rampart called vedika or sui. 
Those that are bhavyas, i.c. those good people who will have the good fortune to attend the Lord's 
discourse in the samavasarana structure have to pass through these regions before they repair to their 
respective koshthas in the Lakshmivara-mandapa. The second bhimi or region is called the khätikä-bhümi or 
the region of the tank. According to the Sripuréna,' a work on Digambara Jaina iconography, this 
region is described as a delightful tank with fishes, birds, animals and men frolicking in it or playing in it. 
The bhavyas are said to get down into the tank, wash their feet and please themselves as best as they can. 
And our painting shows this tank-region with those men pleasing themselves by gathering lotus flowers, 
while animals such as elephants, buffaloes and birds and fishes are frolicking about and pleasing them- 
selves too as best as they can (Col. Pls. A and B). Samazasarana is also the theme of the painting on 


the ceiling of the sanctum (РІ. XII, Fig. 4).? 
PAINTING O.N THE ARCHITRAVE 


The architrave over the pillars of the facade is painted on all sides. The bottom face of the architrave 
which is supported by the corbels of the verandah pillars is exposed to view as in an aisle in three places 
between the corbels. The central part reveals a canopy design with lotus and foliage issuing from 
designs of conventional floral patterns. The corbels which we already noticed as fitted with roll- 
ornamentations are painted red, green and yellow on the rolls. The median band of the two central 
corbels are embellished by naturalistic lotus buds and foliage while those of the two outer pairs are 
similarly embellished with sprigs of foliage. The outer face of the beam, or to speak correctly, the western 
face of the corbels and above, is decorated with foliage and flowers, conventional flowery designs and 
painted bands in circles and squares and in parallelograms. The painter has not forgotten the cornice, 
for its undersurface which is divided into five areas shows in the centre a canopy design with lotuses and 
lilies and in bands on either side of this, Aamsas (Pl. XII, Fig. 3) with conventional plumage and on 


the bands at the ends, canopies of conventional floral patterns. 


1 A palm-leaf manuscript in 'Tamil-Grantha in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library, Sriburana is a very Борона work 
among the Tamil Jainas. It is written in an enchanting prose style in the Manipravdla, mixed Tamil Sanskrit. It — 
à 63 


is based on Jinasena's Mahdpurdna and is also further called "Trishashtisalakapurusha-purana" desing WA 
It is by an unknown author. Most probably it is a corresponding work to the Kannada Tri 1 
Puranam by Chamunda Rava. Hence it must be later than the Jinasena Mahdourdna and Chimun 
Purana. The 63 heroes whose history is narrated in this work are the 24 Tirthankaras, the 12 Ci 
Vasudevas, а Baladevas and 9 Prativasudevas. Thus this work. 57 007202, since it contains the 
heroes. is considered to be the Puranic treasure-house from which isolated stories are taken by 


2 See above, p. 40. 
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PAINTINGS ON THE PILLARS | | 
We now come to the paintings on the cubical parts of the pillars of the facade which contain ш Pune 
paintings of two dancing apsarases. On the front face ofthe upper cubical рч "d the nor henn pillar is a 
graceful figure ofa dancing apsarāī-maiden (Col. РІ. C), her leftarm stretched in latã-hasta, her right arm bent 
in frontofher bosom with its palm presenting райка! As the painting is very much obliterated all that we can 
make out is only the upper torso of the danseuse with her head tilted to the left and with her ears decorated 
with patra-kundalas. The usual azgadas and wristlets are in evidence in both the arms. A close-fitting 
necklet (Kanth?) around her neck and three hāras hanging elegantly over the breasts but not descending 
below them and an jajAopavita of single chord are other decorative features noticeable on the torso. 
Outlines are dark red, the body yellow and the background red. The painter has not forgotten to put 
a ring on the andmika finger of the right arm. The hair is secured in a dhammilla knot behind with flower 
garlands tucked into it while a frontal tiara goes against the hair in front above the forehead. This 
decoration falls short of a coronet and is much more than the modern /alasaman (headwear) toilet of the 
danseuse. As we cannot make out anything below the waist of this danseuse, it is very difficult to 
determine the particular karana of Bharata’s JVatyasastra that she is engaged in performing. Is it No. 18 
karana, viz., alata, or No. 25 karana, viz. ürdhvajánu, or No. 44 karana, viz. latãoriśchika? Bharata defines 
alata (18th karana) as: 

OR AMT HAT 9199 ич FA | 

HAMZA MP USER SEDEM ATT UCI 
“the feet are making alátachári, taking down the right hand from the level of the shoulder, then making 
urdhvajanuchari.”” 
The pose in the painting is similar to the natya pose No. 18 sculptured on the walls of the Brihadi$vara 
temple at Tanjore of the 11th century A.D. The only difference is that in the painting under discussion, 


the position is reversed. It is the left hand that is in lala pose while in Tanjore it is the right hand that 


is in lala and the left hand shows pataka; otherwise the two are alike. The next Karana that can be 


thought of is No. 25 ardhvajanu which though it has a reference to the legs, should have presented 


the hand pose as in the painting under description. The verse runs as: 


Grad TERA ET Tad | 
SAM Sel Hea, TTA 199 


“A kufichita foot to be drawn up and the knee to be held up on a level with the breast, while the two hands 
are to be in harmony with the dance.” 


1 Pataka is a single hand posture (sm 78) in which the thumb is bent to touch the fingers which are all extended as 
in a pataka or flag. 

Bharata's Natyasasira, IV, 30-34, 58—Every karana is a combination of 3 elements, viz. (1) a sthana or pose, (2) a 
chari or step or foot work, and (3) a nritta-hasta or beauty hand. The combined movements of hands and feet in dance 
is called Karana. The sthanas, charis and nritta-hastas are known as Maltrikas, the variations of which are known as 
karanas. These karanas are 108 according to Bharata. It is these dance units or their basic poses that form the subject 
matter of the 11th century A.D. sculptures of the Great Temple at Tanjore and of the 13th century sculptures of the 
Nataraja Temple at Chidambaram. According to the Tamil tradition these dance units or Adavus аге тоо and аге 
of 12 classes, each with 10 variations. About 70 of them alone seem to be in current use in the best of classical schools. 
-Nritla-hastas are 30, according to Bharata and are different from sin 3 me 


1 : c : gle and combined hand gest int d for 
ablinaya; while according to Abhinaya-darpana, they are 13 and not different from single or A S 
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Plate D. Dancing afsaras. Painting on a pillar of the Sittannavasal cave temple. gth century A.D. Copy by Sri J. N, Ahivasi 
and assistants for Lalit Kala Akademi. (Colour block courtesy of the Vira Sasana Sangha, Calcutta.) . 


While in the painting there is no difficulty or difference about the hands fitting into the karana, nothing re- 
mains below the waistline to give us a glimpse of the legs or the urdhzajanu (knee). Also the head of the 
danseuse is tilted to the left instead of being straight as in the Chidambaram Nataraja temple sculpture of 
the 13th century A.D. or in the Brihadisvara temple sculpture of the 11th century A.D. The 44th karana, 
viz., Latdorischika of Bharata’s Natyasastra, is yet another possible identification. The karana runs as follows : 
afaa: quo: чта: Haare 1 
sumere] mu am TESTA Wa Ill 
ards, left hand to be in lat gesture, its palm and fingers bent and 
27 nrittahastas in which the hand is obliquely stretched sideways. 
ose of the Chidambaram and Tanjore sculptures, but the 


“A foot to be afickita and turned backw; 
turned upwards." Laia is one of the 
The hand poses of the danseuse resemble th 
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aftchita foot turned upwards cannot be made out in the painting. As the painting is very much 
obliterated and as one cannot obviously behold things behind the danseuse, and yet one can make out 
some yellow patches behind her right shoulder, we may not be far from the truth in guessing the karana 
was meant to be Latavrischika, Everything else is in keeping with the text and the models at Chidambaram 
and Tanjore, including the tilt of the head. In the Tanjore model of this karana, the айса foot which 
is turned backwards in vrischika (like the scorpion's tail) does not show the top of the foot above the line 
of the buttocks. As nothing of the painting here shows the lower part of the danseuse below her breasts, 
we will have to believe that the vrischika foot was in evidence, giving the painting the benefit of the doubt. 
Considering the three karapas and comparing them with the models in the Tanjore and Chidambaram 
sculptures, karana No. 44, Latavrischika, seems to be the most plausible. 
On the corresponding face of the south pillar is another apsari-maiden with her right arm showing 
pataka and her left arm stretched out in lata-hasta pose (Col. Pl. D). Bharata’s karana No. 67, viz. 
Vivartitaka was probably the subject that the painter had in view. It reads as: 

Бат faden Haaa aq 1154911 
“Hands and feet to be thrown out, 07а! to be turned round and hands in rechila.” The position of 
the hands in the painting are similar to the hand positions in the Chidambaram temple sculpture of the 
19th century A.D., but differs from that of the Tanjore temple. Another karana from Bharata’s 
Natyasastra which may fit in here is karana No. 40, viz., Bhujanganchitaka. Bharata’s verse reads as: 

TF TET: eat aft tara: FX 

TIT FU ATA: TERT WaT Soll 
“The foot is in Bhujangatrásita chari, the right hand in rechita, the left hand with lala gesture.” 
As the painting resembles the sculpture model in the Tanjore temple of the 11th century A.D. 
representing this karana, we may not be wrong in identifying the karana as No. до. The left hand should 


be taken as representing /ata-hasta, i.e. extended like a creeper. The right hand which is rechila, is here 


As the painting is obliterated below the waist-line, it is not possible to make out 
if the foot described is Bhujangatrasita chari. 


held in tripatáka position. 


It is this painting that has been figured in almost all the 
writings of the earlier writers on Sittannavasal. The dancing apsaras is profusely decorated. The ears 
have patra-kundalas inserted in the distended ear-lobes. The hair collected in a heavy dhammilla behind 


has flowers tucked into it here and there. Тһе hands have azigadas and wristlets while the neck presents 


the close-fitting kanthi and necklaces of beads, one of them extending below the breasts. Jasmine garlands 
and fluttering scarf can be made out on her right. The outlines are in red while the body colour is yellow. 
Both the dancing apsarases are treated with singular grace, their supple movements being rendered with 
ease, charm and sureness that could result only from the closest observation and aesthetic insight. N.C. 
Mehta was so much attracted by these danseuses that he burst out as follows: **It was left to the artists 
of Southern India to crystallize into immortal form, the rhythm of dance and the energy of dynamic 


movement, as seen respectively in the glorious figures of swaying apsaras, ‘loaded with jewelled ornaments, 


1 š Btn t тре 
Trike or Trikasthi is the sacrum, the lowest point in the vertebral column where the two other bones of the legs meet 
g 3 
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broad-hipped, narrow-waisted, powerful and graceful as panthers,’ and in the noble conception ‹ 
as Nataraja—the Divine Dancer.” ° 
On the northern face of the same southern pillar are the portraits of a king with his queen behind Eu d 
in dark red outline and a man coloured red in front (Pl. XX, Fig. 21). There is in the green background 
what appears to be part of a pavilion or chariot. Mehta, who figures the king as Plate No. r in his book 
Studies in Indian Painting, identifies it as Ardhanarifvara or Mahadeva. While it is easy to agree with 
Mehta's description of the figure as “an impressive study....showing the strength of delineation and 
directness of treatment which belonged to the palmy days of Ajanta and Bagh’ we are unable to 
accept his identification of the figure as Ardhanarisvara or Mahadeva. The figure is surely that of a 
king accompanied by his wife whom he probably leads. Such is the purpose in relegating this painting 
on the inner side of the pillar as if the persons are heading towards the interior of the shrine. The patra- 
kundalas and the ordinary coronet (not jatémukuta as Mehta described it to be) show that Siva was not 
intended. And Siva has no place in a Jaina shrine. We are unable to see in the figure any divinity 
of expression that should go as a monopoly to Siva alone. Such dignity, if any, can go to the king of 
the land also, who in this case may be the royal artist Mahendravarman 1. That the figure behind him 
is that of his wife and that he is in the act of going with her to the shrine can be easily inferred if we 
bear in mind that the Varaha cave at Mahabalipuram contains a portrait of Mahendravarman I 
heading towards the shrine, accompanied by two of his queens, the nearer of whom he is leading by her 
right hand, while his half-raised right hand points towards the shrine. He was probably similarly engaged 
here, though only the head of the king remains with the outline of a feminine face, which we have 
assumed to be that of his queen. A. Chakravarti suggests that as the Samavasarana forms the central 
theme of the paintings, the king may be taken to be Indra leading his wife Sachi to the Samazasarana. 
But there is not much to be said in favour of this. 

The identification as Mahendravarman I and his queen is warranted by the strength of the architectural 
details of the temple which present Mahendra’s style. This receives strength from inscriptions in the 
Tiruchirapalli cave temple referring to the conversion of the Pallava king Mahendravarman from 
Jainism to Saivism, which in turn is corroborated by literary evidence from the Pertyapuránam.! 

The above identifications were all right till now as only the figures of the king and queen were noticed. 
But the Lalit Kalà Akademi has, however, succeeded in noticing and copying other details in front of 
as the floral festoon hanging from the ceiling of the shrine and the figure of a man with 
distended ear-lobes, probably a mendicant, on the extreme left. While it is possible to identify that 
vhat appears to be a pavilion behind the king as probably a chariot or part of a mandapa or 
lly possible to take in the hanging floral festoon and the figure of the mendicant- 
ditional features that go into the set-up of a shrine or a hall where the 


the king such 


part of v 
niche, it is clearly equa 
like man in front of the king as ad 
e come to pay their respects to the mendicant (Pl. XX, Fig. 21). If so, is it the scene. 


king and queen hav | 
na guru when he was a Jaina and before 


referring to Mahendravarman I, paying respects to his Jai 


1 Pollaccamanarkay pollangupurintolugum - 
Pallavanum adukettu vegundelundu 
Pataliputtirattilaman palliyodu paligalum 
Küdavidittu Gunadhariccarameduttan. 
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he became a convert to Saivism? Or, does the scene relate to a different context and to different 
persons? When we remember that, excluding the space occupied by the carpet-pattern canopies over 
the Pargvanatha niche, the Tiruvasiriyan niche and the three sculptures over the back wall of the 
sanctum, the rest of the ceiling of the shrine and verandah contains the principle theme, namely the 
lotus tank with flowers, fishes, birds, elephants, buffaloes and three men, which is a later painting of 
the gth century A.D., it makes it difficult for Mahendravarman I of the 7th century A.D. to be the person 
meant, though the excavation of this cave temple is primarily of the 7th century A.D., as its archi- 
tectural details show. An old Tamil inscription in verse on the surface of the rock near the southern 
end of the facade affords the needed key to our problem (РІ. XV, Fig. 10). As we saw already, 
it refers to the reign of the Pandyan king Sri Vallabha in whose reign a Jaina Acharya from Madurai, 
by name Gautama the Younger, renovated the ardhamandapa of the temple, built the mukhamandapa 
to it and attended to the sculptures of Adivendar (Chakfavartin), and a painted sculpture of Tiruverran 
(Tirthankara Rishabhanatha). These details have been treated in the temple inscription as creations 
of this Madurai Agiriyan or Acharya from Madurai. We can think of the Pandyan king Sri Vallabha 
and his queen as the persons meant in the painting who are probably visiting the Jaina Acharya 
Ilan-Gautaman also called Madurai Аќгіуап, at Sittannavasal. Are they here witnessing or consecrating 
the renovation of the temple including the set-up of the most fascinating paintings that are under 
description? The distended ear-lobes and the appearance of the mendicant-like man in the painting as 
compared to the appearance of the king and queen with all humility, would add weight to this 
identification. It is worth noting here that the evidence discussed goes to show that the entire extant 
layer of painting in this cave temple belongs to the first half of the 9th century A.D. when the Jaina 
mendicant of the painting, viz. Ilan-Gautaman, the Acharya of Madurai renovated its ardhamandapa, 
added the mukhamandapa to it and put up the sculptures of Rishabhanatha and Adivendar. Sittannavasal 
was a Pandyan place in the oth century A.D. when Avanipasekhara Sri Vallabha ruled. It was 
observed that there is an inner layer of paintings exposed here and there by peeling off the outer layer 
on the ceiling of the sanctum (Pl. XII, Fig. 4). This inner layer was there when the cave temple was 
originally excavated in the 7th century A.D. 

The painter of the paintings that we see and admire today began and ended with outlines, and the 
forms displayed in them are marvellous, every form being brought out firmly by its outside outline. 
Earlier writers had supposed that the first outline must have been done with red ochre as at Ajanta, 


a natural inference as in the case of such paintings, time, exposure to weather and natural decay, would 


tend to obliterate everything else save the red outline. According to M. S. S. Sarma," the execution 


“The kunkuma stem which Indian ladies use even today in their toilet is the thing 
that was used for the preliminary outline. The alkaline nature of the fresh ground converted the yellow 
of the stem into a rich red colour which was then fixed by outlines of different appropriate colours, 
thus parcelling out the ground for subsequent coats of colour. 


here was different. 


The outlines then were emphasized with 
suitable tints here and there. When the surface moisture is gone, but when the ground is still damp 
2 


1 M.S.S. Sarma, “Sittannavasal Frescoes,” Triveni, III, No. 1 (1930). 
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light shading by hatching and stippling is indulged in, and afterwards, taea 7. 
dries up, the whole is given a polish with small prepared pebb 


TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING 
This at once raises interesting points about the technique of the paintings here and of South In 
paintings in general. Almost all writers on Sittannavasal paintings have declared that ihe oe 
features of the Sittannavasal paintings exhibit a close resemblance to the styles of the аніс pa 
Ajanta, Ellora, Sigiriya, and Bagh and compare favourably with them. Yet the technique adopted is ck 
different. S. Paramasivan has made a thorough analysis of the technique of all paintings in South 
India and Ceylon and particularly of Sittannavasal. His expert opinion communicated to me specially 
is stated below: 

“These paintings are of the classical or Ajanta style. Though there is a close resemblance between the 
artistic workmanship at Ajanta and that at Sittannavasal, there are wide variations in the handling. 
of the materials by the artist. While the Ajanta paintings are done on weak consolidated mud plaster, 
the Sittannavasal paintings are done on well consolidated and firm lime plaster. While the Ajanta 
plaster is thick and somewhat crude, the latter is delicate and thin. Ajanta paintings have not got 
the sheen or gloss of the Sittannavasal paintings. This gloss has been imparted probably through 
elaborate polishing. While the Ajanta pigment is held in position through the admixture of gum or 
glue, the Sittannavasal artist has made use of lime water for binding. This has made the pigment stick 
fast. Thus, in the handling of the artist's materials, the Pallava artist of Sittannavasal was far superior to 
the Ajanta artist. He shares this unique distinction with the Chola artist of Tanjore, who is even better. 
“The painted stucco at Sittannavasal consists of three layers, laid one over the other, namely, the rough 
lime plaster, fine lime plaster (over the rough plaster) and paint layer (over the fine plaster). In contrast 
to the one at Ajanta, which varies in thickness upto 15 mm., the Sittannavasal stucco is very thin. The 
thicknesses of the rough plaster, the fine plaster and the paint film are 2-5 mm., 0*5 mm. and 0*4 mm. 
“The rough plaster has been prepared by mixing approximately one part by weight of lime with 14 
parts of sand by weight. A smooth coating of lime wash was applied over the rough plaster. 

“The plaster was chemically analysed. It contains only 0-35 per cent of Magnesia, 1-39 per cent of 
alkalies and other soluble salts. It is, therefore, evident that a pure, rich lime having no hydraulic 
properties was used. Gypsum, which prevents the setting of the mortar and gives rise to efflorescence, 
is present only inTnegligible quantities. Impurities such as alkalies and other soluble salts are present in 
very small proportions. The lime wash has a fine gloss and there is the firm adherence to the plaster. All | 
these indicate that special precautions were taken in the preparation of lime. Probably, some ‘pit lime’ 
was prepared. In this process, the impurities were allowed to settle down and pure rich lime formed. — 2 B 
*In order to determine the nature of the binding medium, small samples of rough plaster, fine plaster — + 
and paint film were soaked in water for about 15 minutes and then heated to boiling. They e 
not affected. On being treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, it disintegrated with evol 
carbon dixode and separation of silica. The solution gave tests for calcium showing that li 
the binding medium. Since the binding between the rough and fine plaster is very strong, t 
was probably applied while the rough plaster was still wet, or nearly so. 
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: ibm pigments have been employed. There is lime for white, lamp black for black, ochres 
/ellow and red, terre verte for green, etc. Thus mineral colours, which are of a permanent nature, 
been employed. The colour scale is very restricted. 
1e pigment adheres firmly to the ground. It stands brushing over. There is no damage or injury 
Е | soaking the paint film in water for about 15 minutes and heating to boiling. On treating a 
fragment of the painted layer with either chloroform or carbon disulphide separately and successively, 
‘no vehicle could be extracted. Dilute hydrochloric acid gave effervescence with evolution of carbon 
dioxide and the paint film disintegrated. The solution was tested for calcium. All these experiments 
lead to the conclusion that lime was the principal binding medium. There is no infiltration of the 
pigment into the ground as in the Chola paintings in the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore. Thus, it is a 
case of painting in lime medium. 
“On the right pillar, and facing west, is a dancing figure, with dark red outline, yellow body colours 
and red background. The pillar on the left has also a dancing figure with dark red outline, yellow body 
colours and red background (Col. Pls. C and D). The same pillar has the figures of a king and a 
queen, which face north (Pl. XX, Fig. 21). They have dark red outline, yellow and red(?) body colours 
and green background. In the lotus tank, there are green leaves with black outline (Col. Pls. A 
and B). There are red flowers and yellow stems with dark red outline. The human figures are in red 
and yellow. The bull and other creatures are dark grey with black outline. The background is red 
in many places. 
“In the inner shrine, there are carpet designs painted on the ceiling with black outline and red or yellow 
body colours (Pl. XII, Fig. 4). Thus warm colours like yellow and red have been extensively employed. 
Cold colours, like the green, have been occasionally used, as for the lotus tank. Wherever the green 
has been used, it sets off effectively the neighbouring yellows and red. The same principle holds good 
also on the chhajja. 
“One speaks of the great and noble art of Ajanta paintings but one misses the Ajanta craftsmanship. 
It must, however, be admitted that the art of painting and the excellence of the artist is closely linked 
up with craftsmanship. While the art of Ajanta is truly great, its craftsmanship is very poor indeed. 
This great art with its crafismanship influenced the art of Bagh in the north. It followed the ancient 
trade routes into Central Asia and influenced the art of painting in Khotan and in innumerable sites 
round about the Great Taklamakan. 
“While the Ajanta craftsmanship influenced the paintings in the north, it had no relation to paintings 
un. the south, of which the one at Sittannavasal forms the earliest. Hence Ajanta craftsmanship may be 
ated northern craftsmanship for purposes of convenience and for reference. 
inting in the cave temple at Sittannavasal, in the Kailasanatha temple at Kafichipuram 


vara temple at Tanjore, is almost as great as at Ajanta. But the craftsmanship is 
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Fig. 5. Painting showing foliage design, on the beam between corbels of the ardhamandapa. 
Sittannavasal cave temple. gth century A.D. 


r the Sittannavasal cave temple. 


ий century B.C. 


Fig. 6. Early Tamil inx ription on rock in a cavern nea 
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g. 7. Later Tamil inscriptions on stone beds in a cavern near the Sittannav 
7th-13th century A.D. 


Fig.8. Fragmentary Tamil inscription on the rock face to the south of Sittannavasal c 
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Fig. 9. Fragmentary Tamil inscription on the rock face to the south of 
Sittannavasal cave temple. 13th century A.D. 
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Fig. 17. Elephants bathing. Detail of samavasarana painting on the ceiling of the Sittannavasal cave temple. gth century A.D. 


Fig. 18. Sarasas and ducks. Samavasarana or lotus tank heaven. Painting on the ceiling of the Sittannavasal cave temple. 9th century A.D. 
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Fig. 19. Detail of Pl. XVI, Fig. 11, showing buffalo. 
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Fig. 20. Detail of Pl. XVI, Fig. 11, showing buffalo. 
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on a pillar of the Sittannavasal cave temple. gth century A.D. 
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Fig. 21. King Sri Vallabha and his queen paying respects to the Jaina mendicant, Ilan-Gautaman, the acharya of Madurai. Painting 
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Fig. 


. Bas-reliefs representing Jaina Tirthankaras and an dchdrya. Back wall of garbhagrika of Sittannavasal cave temple. 
gth century A.D. 
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softened even by prolonged action by water. The colours are bright and караг T 
go to show the superiority of the Sittannavasal craftsmanship over the one at Ajanta. While the ; 
craftsmanship follows broadly such Sanskrit texts as Vishnudharmottara, Sivatatvaratnükara and Silparatna, the 
southern craftsmanship has nothing in common with these texts.” 
The ground plaster in Ajanta, Ellora, Sigiriya and Bagh, which is covered by a thin lime wash and is 
painted, is of mud, mostly clay or alluvium and silica or sand mixed with smail quantities of lime and. 
other organic materials such as cow-dung, husks or vegetable fibres acting as binding medium, This 
technique is “Tempera”. The paint is of mineral colours with glue mixture which serves as a fixative. 
The examples cited which fall between the rst and the 7th century A.D., are grouped by Paramasivan 
as Group t. s 
Group 2 is a technique in which the ground plaster is a lime plaster, a mixture of lime and sand with a 
thin layer of fine lime plaster over it, on which the paintings are executed in mineral colours without gum 
or glue adhesives being mixed. This technique is called by Paramasivan as “Fresco Secco”, examples 
of which are, Sittannavasal, Mamandir and Kailāsanātha temple in Kafichipuram, Tanjore Brihadisvara 
temple, Vijayalaya Coli$varam (Narttamalai), Tirumayam Satyagirisvara temple, Malayadippatti Vishnu 
cave temple and Tirugokarnam Mandapa in Pudukkottai, Cochin, Travancore, Lepakshi in Anantapur 
District, Tirumalai in North Arcot District, and Somapalle in Chittoor District. There are references 
to this Group 2 fresco technique in early Tamil Sangam works of about 200 B.C. to A.D. 500. One 
such reference which acquaints us with the practice in vogue, from at least the beginning of the Christian 
era, runs as : 

Ven-Sutai-vilakkattu-vittakar Iyarriya-kai-vinai-c-eittiram 
“The painting executed by the expert on the clean white plaster over lime mortar." If samples of 
these very early paintings are not now found, it is probably because they were executed on temple walls 
and prasddas and halls built of perishable materials like brick and mortar. 
With the advent of cave temples in South India in the 7th century A.D., whether in Pallava country 
under Mahendra and his contemporaries, or in the Pandya country under the early Pandyas, when a 
permanent material, viz. the living rock became the fashion of temple building, the tradition referred 
to in Sangam literature of covering the walls with lime mortar and painting over it seems to have 
continued. To the Pallava king Mahendra goes the credit of first excavating the rock-cut temples 
in the south, which he learnt from the north during his viceroyalty in the north. If this is agreed to, 
it is equally easy to admit that this royal artist called Vichitra-chitta, understood the value of the ‘lime 
medium’ technique from the gouth and adopted it in his cave-temples at Sittannavasal, Mamandir, 
Tirumayam and elsewhere, in preference to the mud-plaster and ‘tempera’ technique of the north. 
Thus Sangam literature (2nd century B.C. to 5th century A.D.) referring to paintings on lime on walls 
of brick and mortar, and the evidence of 7th and gth centuries, A.D. afforded by architecture and the two 
paint layers and inscriptions of Sittannavasal help us to trace the continuity of a ‘southern’ school of 
painting which adopted the lime medium process on a lime-mortar stucco. The history of this “southern 
school” is of continued interest and takes us through Sittannavasal (inner layer of paintings), Mamandar, 
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r of 15th to 17th centuries A.D.), and through Travancore, Cochin, and Malayadippatti Vishnu 


Cave and Tirugokarnam front mandapa (Pudukkottai) of the 17th century A.D. and onwards. 
"Paramasivan notices Group 2 technique of lime medium in some places in Ajanta, though “tempera” 


is the norm for Ajanta. Caves No. 12 and 15 at Ellora reveal a combination of two techniques of 


Groups 1 and 2, which Paramasivan groups as 3, in which the ground is made of mud plaster directly 


applying to the wall with two or three layers of lime plaster over it without adequate binding between 
them. Further, Paramasivan considers that this Group 3 hybrid technique is a combination of the 
“northern” and the “southern” techniques and that the composition of the ground plaster at Ellora, 
was an innovation introduced in the Deccan by the Ràshtraküta kings in the 8th century A.D. In 
such an innovation, we can discover the mind of the Ellora artists, who, while sticking to the mud plaster 
tradition of the neighbouring Ajanta caves which are not far off, yet came under the influence of the 
lime plaster “fresco” process of the Pallava paintings of the south. 
Thus, to sum up, the history of the ‘southern technique’ or the Group 2 technique of Paramasivan, 
shows that it started as ‘fresco-secco’ or lime medium in the first layer of painting at Sittannavasal, 
Mamandir and Tirumayam, the Kailasanàtha and Vaikunthaperumal temples at Kafichipuram and 
in the second extant layer at Sittannavasal in the 7th-9th centuries A.D. and developed into the perfect 
fresco’ technique of the Cholas at Tanjore of the 11th century A.D., and continued up to recent times 
through the (paintings of) later Pandya (13th century A.D.), Vijayanagar, Nayak (15th-17th centuries 
A.D.) and other modern or post-Vijayanagar periods (17th century and later). 

Photographs courtesy of the Prince of Wales Muscum of Western India, pls. XVI-XIX; Archaeological Survey of India, 
pl. XIII, fig. 6, pls. XIV-XV, XX-XXI. The copies of the Sittannavasal frescoes were made by Sri J. N. Ahivasi and his 
assistants for the Lalit Kala Akademi in connection with its scheme of copying old fresco paintings under the supervision 


of Sri Karl Khandalavala and Sri Hebbar. The Sittannavasal copies have achieved a high standard of accuracy and no 
reconstruction or strengthening of colours has been permitted. 
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Fig. 1. The goddess Sarasyati. Folio 7 obverse from an illustrated Ms. of the Kakarutasastra. 101" X44”. 
From Devaspura (Malwa). Dated A.D. 1532. Narasimhaji’s Pole, Baroda. 
(Atmiramaji J ñāna Mandira Collection.) 
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Crow seated on the flag of a temple. Folio from an illustrated Ms. of the Kakarutasástra. 101" x 41. 


From Deváspura (Malwa). Dated A.D. 1532. Narasimhaji's Pole, Baroda. 
(Atmàràmaji Jnana Mandira Collection.) 


Fig. 2. 


| af x ras 


Two crows seated on the sikhara of a temple. Folio 6 from an illustrated М5, of the Kakarutasastra. 101" « 41. 
From Devaspura (Malwa). Dated A.D. 1532. Narasimhaji's Pole, Baroda. 
(Aunaramaji }йапа Mandira Collection.) 


Fig. 3. 
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A DATED MS. OF THE KAKARUTASASTRA 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE WESTERN INDIAN STYLE 


M. R. Majmudar 


12 in India seems to have been early differentiated according as it was meant for religious 
or secular purposes; and a part of Indian art is evidently secular. Secular paintings came into 
vogue as a diversion and a source of instruction. These paintings portray the actual realities and ideals 
of life—both trivial and sublime, physical and spiritual, gross and subtle—as one complex unity. Though 
not so accomplished as the school of temple-painting or the court-art of the princes, secular folk-art 
is of exceptional value as a unique, comprehensive and popular record of the everyday life of the people. 
The movements of birds were a favourite means of foretelling the future, especially among the Vedic 
Hindus and the Romans. The Sanskrit word akuna and the English word ‘augury’ testify to the currency 
of the meaning as derived from a bird. Birds by their flight or movements unconsciously reveal certain 
facts to human beings of which the former are, of course, blissfully ignorant. 'Augurs', in ancient Rome, 
were members of a religious college whose duty it was to observe and interpret the signs (auspices) of 
` approval or disapproval sent by the gods in reference to any proposed undertaking. The augurs were 
originally called auspices meaning ‘observer of birds. Augury has been made into a science by some 
persons who established divination on a rational basis by universalising their collected experiences on 
the subject. Vasantaraja Sakuna is the standard Sanskrit work on the subject. 
The small illustrated Ms. of the Kakarutasastra (meaning the cawing or crying of the crow from the Sanskrit 
ru to cry) is of a purely secular nature. It comes from the Абпагатајі Jaana Mandira collection 
founded by the late venerable Muni Sri Kantivijayaji at Narasimhji’s Pole, Baroda. It deals with 
divination principally based on the cawing of crows and incidentally on the coincidence occurring at the 
places they perch, build their nests, and the trees, houses, temples and water-reservoirs which they visit 
or occupy. "The omens are interpreted from the time and season of these occurrences. Ё 
The Ms. measures 103” x 41^, and is limited to seven folios only, with 14 lines of uniform handwriting Í 


Vix ала. posta creen 


on each side of the folio. It has several outline sketches of crows, some of which are also coloured. The 
language of the Ms. is Sanskrit, interspersed with Gujarati prose-rendering of the eariy 16th century. 
The authors quoted in the text are Deval Rishi, Kaka Rishi, Vayasa Rishi and Jangala Mata. 

The Ms. was copied in Sarhvat 1588 (A.D. 1532) at Devaspura (which is the modern Devas in Madhya 
Pradesh between Ujjain and Indore) when the Sultans of Gujarat held sway over Malwa. The 
colophon! (folio 7 reverse, Text Figure C) mentions the name of Mahamud when he was partly ruling 
Malwa and when the Gujarat Sultan Bahadur Shah was in effective possession of most of the state, 


between A.D. 1526 and A.D. 1537. 


1 gf тє TT ef YA TUIS TF ETE 1A тет are 1 997 1404 99 UTE Tea 7043 чаят? 
чта wa TF Ta ff fea sae ark тате at EET Warum quat 2 aT reu pe E Te SUNY Gard 
"fa spewspé ат нїн erat т 999 | Parad Wass EAA I 97 | 
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Fig. C. Colophon from an illustrated Ms. of the Kakarutasastra. Folio 7, Reverse. 101" x 41". Devaspura (Malwa). 
A.D. 1532. Narasimhaji’s Pole, Baroda. (Aumaramaji Jana Mandira Collection.) 104° x 43”. 


The last folio (7 obverse, Pl. XXII, Fig. 1) has a sketch of goddess Sarasvati, whose features are peculiarly | 
allied to those we meet with in the miniatures in the Kalpasütra paper Mss. of later date. The pointed | 
позе, projecting eye, curls touching the cheek, circular ear-rings, and the printed garments are some of the | 
common characteristics of Gujarati miniatures of the pre-Mughal period. The treatment of natural | 
elements especially water is shown by cross-lines with the symbol of fish (Pl. XXII, Fig. 2). In this | 
coloured miniature, the crow is shown scated on the flag of the temple, which is considered auspicious.! 
The other set of four crows on the same folio are also painted with reference to the matter in the text E 
which gives the effects of a crow’s nest in a burial ground. Folio 6 (Pl. XXII, Fig. 3) illustrates on a 
brick-red background two crows seated on the stkhara of a temple; below are shown two ladies drawn in 3 
the typically crude and archaic manner. | 
The discovery of this Ms. is doubly useful : first, it furnishes new Western Indian miniatures of a secular 
nature; secondly, it affords us a good specimen of early 16th century old Gujarati prose. It also brings 
to the forefront the art of miniature illustrations as practised in Malwa, which had close cultural contacts 
with Gujarat for several centuries. 
That the cry of a crow in front of the house is a good omen and forebodes the arrival of the nearest and the 
dearest is a well-known belief among the Hindus and is illustrated in the picture-roll of Vasanta- йаза, | 


in which the separated wife promises curds and rice to the friendly crow after her beloved has arrived | 


at the door. 
The female figures in our Ms. with pointed nose, long eyes, circular earrings, and hair in a single plait, 


are reminiscent of the early Gujarati style of miniature painting. 


1 Pl. ХІ, Fig. 3 (from the 11th line on folio 6): 
STHTÉ ч Aalst чат эчте 99:1 


werd fasta aur ч эпіч 1 | 
ээг (ят) are arte | ak afe wan Sero arare BIC 1 arqar arf Saar яа af | fefc чб 1 aT HoT a HTT | 
ча alee | TT әти чта SA | FEA OTF | ite FOF | FET Әти TEE 1961 sÍq DICITO Tafa e 94 1 | 
zfı сараі af ъч азәт ате qer we sq 1” 


| + Cf: “ag їс safe rr Wet TE 9 WS FF ETE WE WUTD TWF 1 WITE RT 1 Aa 1 чэч IST 9191 TE 994 
wafa | чеч ened аба 1ч атат ses ISAS SHT 1" 
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THE PILLAR-INSCRIPTIONS OF SITTANNAVASAL 
AND THEIR BEARING ON THE DATE 
OF ITS PAINTINGS 


The rock-cut Jaina cave temple of Sittannavasal was pre- 
viously considered to belong to the time of Mahendra-varraan 
І (c. A.D. 600-630). But some scholars attribute the cave to 
the early Pandyas of the 7th century A.D., and the paint- 
ings in its verandah, pillars and the outer layer of painting in 
the shrine-chamber to the gth century A.D.! The attribu- 
tion of the excavation of the cave to the 7th century A.D. 
Pandyas is based on architectural grounds. The dating of 
the paintings is based on the evidence of a Tamil inscription 
engraved on the rock face to the south of the cave. It is 
stated there that a Jaina acharya of Madurai of the time 
of the Pandya king Avanipasekhara Srivallabha, whose 
reign came to an end c. A.D. 862, arranged for certain repairs 
to be done in the shrine and for the building of a mukka- 
mandapa.? It has been suggested that the repairs effected 
to the shrine included the painting of the verandah afresh 
and the addition of another layer of painting on the ceiling 
of the shrine-chamber. When I re-examined this problem 
elsewhere,? I preferred the earlier 7th century dating of the 
paintings. Subsequently, however, I examined the paint- 
ings twice again when I found certain features in the figures 
occurring there which are characteristic of figure-sculptures 
belonging to the Pallava-Chola transition period and 
which are absent from figure-sculptures or pictorial repre- 
sentations of similar themes of earlier periods. Due to 
this internal evidence, in the Guide to Sittannavasal* the 
paintings are attributed simply to the gth century A.D. 
without much discussion. 

In January 1961, I visited Sittannavasal again, when 
quite a few interesting single, two or threc-line inscriptions 
in early Tamil characters were copied by me. K. R. Sri- 
nivasan, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, 
Temple Survey Project (Southern Region), Fort St. George, 
Madras, had already informed me that the pillars in the 
verandah of the cave temple had, each, a line of 
writing which had been examined by him and by T. N. 
Ramachandran, Joint Director-General of Archaeology in 
India (Retd.). And I had the benefit of going through 
their notes on these inscriptions. While at Sittannavasal 
I examined the pillars and the inscriptions and found that 
there was a distinct line of writing on the east face of each 
of the two pillars. On a closer examination, I could find 


1 К. R. Srinivasan "South Indian Painting—A Note on the Date 
of the Sittannavasal Paintings," Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress (VII Session), Madras 1944, рр. 168-76. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 1955, p. 738- 

2 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1994, No. 368. 

з р. R. Srinivasan, “The Paintings in the Siva Temple at Panamalai 
and their Relationship with the Paintings at Sittannavasal.” AH 
India Oriental Conference— Proceedings of tke 1955 Session. 

* To be published by the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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on the same face of the northern pillar, below the 


mentioned line of writing, traces of a few letters, Their — 


present bad state of preservation showed that it was due 
to their being tampered with. The tampering is in the 
form of chisel marks probably intended to receive and 
keep intact the layer of lime plaster. 

The line of writing on the eastern face of the northern 
pillar (Fig. D) reads as follows: 


e 


RI OO ws 


Fig. D 


Sri Tiruvaiirizan® 
(The illustrious Tiruvasiriyan=Teacher); 
and the writing on the southern pillar (Fig. Е) reads as 
follows: 


e C9 gIdA h 


( Fig. E 


[Sri Ulo] katittan of which the first three letters are doubtful, 
The characters of both these inscriptions are Tamil and 
one or two Vatteluttu characters too are found in them. 
On palaeographical grounds these characters are t be 
attributed to a period not earlier than A.D. 800. 

I then examined the manner in which the layer of lime 
carrying the paintings had been laid on the pillars on 
surfaces where the layer is preserved to this day, as it has 
peeled off from a number of other parts of the pillars inciud- 
ing the parts where the inscriptions are engraved. I could 
see that the fragment of this layer seen on the other parts of 
the pillars was originally part and parcel of the whole 
which in its original state must have covered also the parts 
now exposed to view. It was thus clear that originally the 
complete layer covered the entire space of the pillars 
including the space containing the above mentioned inscrip- 
tions. This revealed that the layer of lime together with 
the paintings painted on it must have been the work of a 


3 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1960-61, No. Bg25- 
* Ibid., No. B326. 


eriod later than that to which the inscriptions have to be 
assigned. How much later is a problem which could not 


` have been solved had there not been any other evidence. 
` Fortunately two significant pieces of evidence are available, 


viz.: (1) the Pandya inscription, mentioned above, referring 
to the repairs effected in the shrine, and (2) the internal 
evidence of the late gth century details of the figures them- 
selves of the painted panels. Accordingly the paintings 
may be taken to haye been added to the shrine about the 
first half of thegth century A.D. 


P. R. Srinivasan 


A KUBERA FROM KAVI (BROACH DISTRICT) 


There have been a few sculptures discovered from Lata 
or Southern Gujarat which could be assigned to the late 
Gupta or to the Rashtrakita period, suggesting a good deal 
of artistic activity and advanced taste in this area. 

A wide popularity of the Saivite or Pàásupata cult is in 
evidence in Lata in the Gupta and post-Gupta period. 
Sculptures from Karvan testify to the prevalance of the style 
of sculptures executed under the Gupta traditions. 

Kapika is the ancient name of the modern town Kavi in 
Jambusar Taluka, Broach District, situated not far from 


the gulf of Cambay. Kapika was a territorial sub-division, ` 


next in extent to Vishaya, which is referred to in the grant of 
the Gujarat Rashtrakita branch of King Govind III, 
dated A.D. 827. The grant records the repairs made to 
the Sun temple of Jayáditya, situated at Kotipur, near 
Kapika, modern Kavi. This temple was originally built 
by the Gurjara King Jayabhata II (A.D. 645-65) nearly 
two centuries before. At that early time, Kapika was 
famous as a mahdsthana or holy place, for the Cambay plates 
of Govinda IV call it a mahasthana : 

seta - URSA - HÊT - ETAT - ffr xis яте? 
ara rfr - aurea - eed | 

A fragmentary copper-plate of the Gurjara king Jayabhata 
IV was discovered at Kavi, which registers the grant of 
some land in favour of the god Ašramadeva, installed at 
Kemajju, not far from Kavi. The grant was made on the 
occasion of the sun’s entering the sign of Cancer in Kalachuri 
year 486 (A.D. 736). 

During the 8th century, even Kapika was a Brahmanic 
tirtha famous for the learning of its Brahmanas. 

From this place was discovered the small sculpture of 
Kubera (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 1) executed in green schist. It 
measures 12” by 8". 

Another sculpture of Haladhara Balarama secured from this 
site evinces the same post-Gupta affinities of style and is 
of the same green stone. Both these pieces are in the 
author’s collection. 

In this magnificently conceived figure of the pot-bellied 
god Kubera, the Kalafodara, a somewhat stout type of 
anatomy, is adopted by the sculptor to convey the beauty, 
form and pose of remarkable charm and dignity. In the 
figure, all the lines balance and harmonize in a scheme of 
plastic composition which has a logic entirely of its own. 


A subtle sense of restraint and a skilful welding of the” 
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different plastic values of the limbs keep the artist from 
stepping into the abyss of the grotesque or the ludicrous. 
It is not by the use of a conventional anatomy, a thin- 
waisted frame or exquisitely posed figure, that the Indian 
sculptor attains his consummation. He is as happy in 
expressing spiritual values through figures with thick- 
waists and stout proportions as through thin-waisted figures. 
The right leg of Kubera is so held up as to place the foot 
at a point which furnishes an artistic device indicating the 
plumb-line, the vertical axis running through the centre 
of the composition, with reference to which the limbs, the 
other elements of the composition, are skilfully related. 
This happily translates the idea of serenity and repose, the 
underlying motif of the iconographic conception. The 
smile on the face is remarkable. 

A somewhat crude figure of Kubera was noticed in a step- 
well at Bhinmal (Southern Marwar). It has all the out- 
lines of the contour in high relief. The ekavali and the 
deep navel on the pot-belly arrest our attention. The 
general pose of the sculpture on the whole affords a good 
contrast to the Kavi image. 


M. R. Majmudar 


PAINTINGS ON MIGA SHEETS C. 150 B.C.-A.D. 100 


In 1956 under the auspices of the K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, archaeological excavations were conducted by 
the author at Mahabirghat, locally known as Sundarban, 
in Patna City. According to a local legend, Panini, Varsha 
and Upavarsha held scholarly discussions in the vicinity, 
when art was at its acme and cultural traditions glorious. 
Excavations have resulted in interesting finds of the culture 
of Pataliputra ranging from с. 800 B.C. to the 18th 
century A.D. This is for the first time in the history of 
Bihar that a scientific excavation yielded important pre- 
Mauryan finds. 

While digging, I came across 21 circular mica sheets from a 
stratum ascribed to the so-called Sunga period. In India, 
Bihar in particular is famous for mica mines. The word 
abharaka in the sense of mica occurs in several Sanskrit 
lexicons such as the Medini 4, 6; the Amarakosha 2, 10, 100; 
the Hitopadefa 10, 51; the Vaijayanti (Bhimikanda Sailadhyaya) 
verse 15. Mica is also used in medicine according to the 
Ayurveda astra. Moreover we know the use of mica by 
the potter, who smeared his earthen vessels with it even in 
the earliest days of civilization. 

In medieval painting of the 15th century, mica was used 
as a colouring material in place of silver, but paintings on 
mica are not known before. the rgth century. These were 
known as rqa paintings depicting various professions and 
were usually in demand by European customers. 

Out of 21 mica circular sheets found at Mahabirghat, seven 
circular sheets have paintings and the rest are blank. These 
circular sheets were found at a depth of 21’ 2”. All of 
them were kept at one place. Out of these seven painted 
sheets, two have painted heads and the rest have a lotus 
design. The colour of the surface of these sheets was 4 
reddish white due to some paste which was on the reverse 
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Fig. 1. Kubera. Green schist. 127 87. Western Indian. 8th 
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Pl. XXIV 


Fig. 1. Paintings on Mica sheets. (Left) lotus design; (centre) head of a boy; (right) пса of a boy 
Diameter c. 2". Sunga period. 150 B.C.—A.D. тоо. From Mahabirghat (Patna City). 


Fig. 2. Amorous couple. From Abaneri. 8th century A.D. 
Now in the Archaeological Museum, Amber. 


Fig. 3. Amorous couple. From Sainthali 
(Alwar District). roth century A.D. 
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of the sheets. The colour which is used by the artist is 
vandyke brown. 

The head seems to be that of a boy and may be compared 
with Gupta heads. From the stratum frorn which these 
sheets were unearthed, terracotta figurines having knots of 
hair on both the fringes or having plaits tied round the head, 
terracotta ear ornaments, lockets and necklaces, all ascribed 
to the Sunga period, were also found. So also we found 
pottery from the same stratum which is typical to this period. 
In addition, uninscribed cast coins were found from the same 
level. The stratum was very clear and there was no doubt 
that these mica sheets belonged to the period, i.e., с. 150 
B.C. to A.D. 100. 

The paintings, apparently done by an amateur artist, are 
listed below: 

Set No. 1—Diarneter 2.3”. 

Eight small irregular circlets within an irregular circle which 
is encircled by another circle. The space between these two 
circles is filled by 24 irregular lines. Outside the second 
circle twelve petals are shown by irregular curved lines. 
These curves are drawn in one stroke. Sometimes one line 
is overlapping the other. The edge of the sheet is damaged 
in places. : 

Set No. 2—Diameter 2“. 

All the patterns are similar to the above except that the 
number of lines between two circles and number of petals 
are different. 

Set No. 3—Diameter 2.1”. 

Similar to the above. The white colour of the surface, 
which may be due to some paste, was very clearly seen on 
the sheet before chemical treatment. 

Set No. ¢—Diameter 2”. 

There are only seven circlets which are encircled by two 
lines which are separated by 21 irregular strokes. Petals 
are shown by irregular hazy lines. White paste was visible 
on the sheet before chemical treatment. 

Set No. 5—Diameter 2.15” (Pl. XXIV, Fig. 1, left). 
Similar to the above except that the number of petals are 
nine, each having one oval stroke. 

Set No. 6—Diameter 2”, (Pl. XXIV, Fig. 1, centre). 

Head of a boy. The hair is shown by nine zigzag lines; 
round face, neat oval eyes, curved eye lashes, long ears and 
a dimpled chin. The mouth is shown by a curved line. 
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Set No. 7— Diameter 2.17, (Pl, XXIV, 
Head of a boy. Long hair shown by 
on the forehead and turning towards the lefty 


though portions are not clear. 


TWO UNPUBLISHED MITHUNA SCULPTURES. 
FROM RAJASTHAN 


Erotic sculptures from Rajasthan are of much interest and 
а few early medieval panels of this group from Abaneri 
have been illustrated by Pupul Jayakar in Lalit Кай, 
Nos. 1-2, pp. 139 ff The Archaeological Museum at 
Amber (near Jaipur), preserves an unpublished panel from 
Abaneri (РІ. XXIV, Fig 2) depicting a male and a female in 
amorous pose. The latter has caught hold of the right arm 
of the former with the result that the male partner touches 
her chin with the paim of his right hand. The woman's 
facial expression and the use of force for bringing the right 
arm of her companion towards her suggests the amorous 
approach of the lady and response from her fover. The 
hair decoration, the dress and ornaments of both the figures 
are equally graceful and so also the device of depicting 
тайгаіа zkatas (i.e. pots piled one over the other in the form 
of a ring-weil) on both sides. The sculpture belongs to the 
8th century A.D. 

The other panel. discovered from a heap of debris at Sain- 
thali in Alwar District (PL XXIV, Fig. 3), belong: to a 
slightly later date. It is a finished product of the roth century 
and has been carved out of greyish sand-stone. Here too 
we notice the lady initiating an erotic approach, evident from = 
a study of the facial expressions and the movement of the ` ЖА, 
hands and of the two figures. The lady has spread her right M. 
arm so as to press the head of her lover, who extends due 
response. In this panel too, the dress and ornaments of 
both the figures are charmingly executed. These erotic 
reliefs from Rajasthan are in no way inferior to secular reliefs 
from other parts of the country. The sculptors of Rajasthan 
were successful in graceful delineation of fringára rasa in their 


erotic works. 
R. C. Agrawala 


To the Editors, 
Sirs, 


"This is in reference to my book on Basohli painting (reviewed) 
in the Lalit Kala No. 8, October 1960. I feel there are certain 
statements in the review based on lack of information or on 
misunderstanding of facts which require some further 
explanation. There is a good deal of new material which 
is being discovered during the research which is in progress 
of which the reviewer is possibly not aware of. Usually 
it may not be appropriate to enter into controversies 
regarding reviews which sometimes contain individual 
opinion of reviewers, but if such reviews give an expression 
to opinions which are likely to create misunderstanding it is 
desirable to clarify matters. This is particularly necessary 
in the present case as the views of the author of the book 
are in many cases radically different as compared with 
those of the reviewer. 
A criticism which the reviewer has made is that some of the 
paintings which are in mixed styles have also been included. 
These paintings which are aesthetically pleasing indeed 
have been included with a purpose, and that is to show the 
transition from the Basohli to the mellower Kangra style, 
which, however, continued to be painted with the same 
bold colours as the paintings in the original style. For 
this purpose the best collections in the country have been 
tapped. 
Khandalavala feels that pl. no. 1—portrait of Raja 
Kirpal Pal—is not contemporary but is a copy made by 
Mankot artists in the second quarter of the 18th century. 
The only Mankot paintings in the Basohli idiom are in the 
collection of the Punjab Museum, which Khandalavala 
has not seen, and how does he make the observation that 
there are a number of Mankot paintings in the Basohli 
style belonging to the second quarter of the 18th century ? 
Sri Khandalavala himself possesses an inferior portrait 
of Kirpal Pal which he perhaps believes to be contem- 
porary. There is no reason given why as late a date as 
second quarter of the 18th century should be ascribed to 
this painting. Pl. no. 3 is an authentic portrait of Medini 
Pal of Basohli. There is an inscription in Hindi which 
the painting bears on the top which has not been repro- 
duced. The only ground on which Khandalavala feels 
that it is not of Medini Pàl is from the size of his moustaches 
and his age which he believes is about 40 while he believes 
that he died at the age of about r9 years. I draw the 
attention of Sri Khandalavala to Miin Kahn Singh 
Baloria’s book entitled Tawdrikh-i-Rajpittan Mulk-i- Panjab 
(Urdu), p. 62. Kahn Singh states, “Medini Pal was born 
in 1752 (Vikrami) and he was eight years old when Dhiraj 
Pal got killed in the battle with Raja Ugar Singh of 
Chamba. He was married to the sister of Raja Govardhan 
Chand of Guler who gave birth to a son named Ajit Pal 
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in 1772 (Vikrami). In 1792 (Vikrami) this raja attacked 
Chamba and killed Raja Ugar Singh. He ruled for 33 years 
and died at the age of 41.7 It is hoped that this information 
would be useful to Sri Khandalavala who is commended 
to read this book in Urdu by Mian Kahn Singh who 
belonged to Basohli itself. Besides, there is another painting 
of Medini Pal in the Punjab Museum received from Lahore 
Museum in which the appearance of the raja is similar. 

As regards plates nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 and 15 which are from 
the collection of Raja of Lambagraon, Khandalavala 
presumes that they were probably painted at the court of 
Ghamand Chand and represent a late idiom of Basohli 
painting in Kangra. There is another instance of guess 
work which is based on no sound evidence. The study of 
Sarab Dayal’s Tawarikh-Rajgan-i- Kangra (Urdu 1883) shows 
that Aniruddha Chand was married at Jasrota. Jasrota 
was another centre in Jammu area where a good deal of 
painting was done. Hence it is very likely that these 
paintings were executed at Jasrota. Incidentally, the Lamba- 
graon collection contains a number of portaits of Jasrota 
chiefs. There is no evidence of any painting having been 
done during the reign of Ghamand Chand. The style 
shown in this series of paintings of the Bhagavala Purana 
is not seen in any other paintings from Kangra. A solitary 
swallow does not make summer, and the presence of a single 
series of paintings, which was received in dowry, cannot 
be presumed to indicate a school of painting. 

Here it would be appropriate to deal with the so-called 
*pre-Kangra theory’ of Khandalavala. Firstly, he does not 
define what he means by pre-Kangra. Does he mean 
pre-Sansar Chand by this term ? If so, he does not 
indicate it. Unless a technical term is carefully defined, 
it does not lead anywhere and only creates confusion. He 
is of the view that in the reign of Ghamand Chand there 
was an atelier of painters at the Kangra court who were 
migrating to the hills after A.D. 1739. Ghamand Chand 
himself ruled from A.D. 1751 to 1774 and hence if any 
migration took place it should have taken place during the 
reign of his father. There is, however, no evidence of any 
painting before Sansar Chand at Tira-Sujanpur or Nadaun, 
the seats of Rajas of Kangra, as I have found in my study 
of the collections of Sansar Chand which are with the Raja 
of Lambagraon and others. The assumption that painting 
was done in the court of Ghamand Chand is simply to 
support the theory which the author has developed which 
is not based on any known or established facts. Before 
Sansár Chand, there is no evidence of any painting at Tira- 
Sujanpur. Hardly four portraits of Ghamand Chand exist 
which seem to have been painted by the artists of his 
grandson, Sansar Chand. Besides, as Archer observes, 
he was a hard, insensitive person who had no taste for the 
finer things in life, and there is no record that he was 
interested in painters or paintings. 

Khandalavala regards pl. no. 9, “Krishna stealing the clothes 
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of cow-herdesses,” as a poor example. Others feel that it 
is. a beautiful painting with a unique composition which 
illustrates the mandala theme in a vivid manner, PI. 
no. 37, “Radha giving butter-milk to Krishna,” has many 
resemblances with the portrait of Kirpal Pal and hence the 
date. The date suggested by Khandalavala, viz., 1720, is 
much too late. Incidentally, the identification is not derived 
from the reviewer’s Pahari Miniature Painting but from Rai 
Krishnadasa, with whom the dohā was discussed. 

As regards the famous Manaku inscription, I have dealt 
with it separately in the last issue of Roopa-Lekha. Against 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kane we have the authoritative view 
of Dr. Raghu Vira, who is a leading Sanskrit scholar. 
There are undoubtedly some resemblances of Basolili 
paintings with early Mewar painting. I had no experience 
of Mewar painting and only during my last tour in Rajas- 
than I got familiar with some of the paintings of this school 
some of which are in the Kotah Museum which seem to 
have some affinity with Basohli paintings. Hence Archer’s 
theory that there was some link between Mewar and 
Basohli seems to have some basis. This is, however, a 
matter which requires further study. 

A good deal of research has already been done on paintings 
from Nurpur by Archer. However, Khandalavala still 
remains unconvinced though he has no reasons to support 
his convictions. When a collection is discovered from a 
wazir family closely connected with rajas who were patrons 
of painting, surely it should be assumed that most of the 
paintings were executed at the place itself. When a person 
makes collections he is likely to tap local sources more than 
outside ones. 

In para. 14 Khandalavala states that the true position 
regarding Basohli painting has been misunderstood and 
Basohli style was the norm all over the hills till about 
A.D. 1740. This fact was discovered by the present 
writer rather probably more convincingly by study of 
various collections in the hills, and in fact this is the theme 
of the chapter entitled “Centres of Basohli Painting”. 
Factual information regarding paintings in the various 
hill states is given in this chapter. 

In para. 16 the reviewer states that Kangra style did not 
come into existence till about A.D. 1765. There are 
paintings of Bishan Singh, elder brother of Raja Govardhan 
Chand, one of which has been reproduced by Khandala- 
vala himself and the other is in the collection of Yuvraj 
Karan Singh of Jammu. This must have been painted 
in about 1740-45 during the rule of Raja Dalip Singh 
(1695-1744). The Kangra style had developed in the 
period 1740-50, firstly in Guler and later on in Jammu. 
Fig. 27 in Khandalavala’s Pahari Miniature Painting, 
described as “Two gosdins, probably Kulu,” is the painting 
of Narayan and Bhagwan of Damthal and is very likely 
from Nurpur, the state in which the drama is situated. 
The reviewer also states that the miniature depicting 
gosdins Narayan and Bhagwan alongside imaginary 
paintings of the emperor Jahangir wes first identifed in 
his Pahari Miniature Painting. This is again an incorrect 
statement. The facts about Narayan and Bhagwan of 
Damthal were collected by me in 1952 from, Capt. Sundra 
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Singh of Mirthal, a place near Dart 

these to the notice of Dr. Moti Chandra 
the National Museam at New Delhi. If 
was the first to make this identification he should | 
committed the mistake I have pointed out above. —— х 
The reviewer farther mentions that the glossary is in- 


adequate and should have been omitted. He does not - | 


mention what is missing in the glossary. The information 
would have been of some value, 


M. 8. Randhawa 


OUR REVIEWER REPLIES 


1. Mr. Randhawa states that the reviewer is possibly 
unaware of a good deal of new material which is being 
discovered during the research which is in progress, But 
it is somewhat unfortunate that not a word about this new 
material appears in Mr. Randhawa’s Basohli Painting, 
which as the publishers have honestly indicated in the 
‘blurb’ is only a compilation borrowed from standard works. 
2, We are aware that paintings in mixed style can be 
beautiful, but the point is that when such paintings have 
nothing to do with Basohli art, it is rather incongruous to 
include them in a book on Basohli painting, [t will 
surprise all students of Pahari painting to learn that the 
Kangra kalam was developed from the Basohli kalam, when 
in fact it was developed from the pre-Kangra kalam which 
had displaced the popularity of the Basohit kalam round 
about 1740. Thereafter the pre-Kangra £alam was the 
norm in the hills till about 1760-65. It is quite futile to 
argue about the nomenclature “Pre-Kangra”. This 
nomenclature is now so widely accepted and so well under- 
stood that Mr. Randhawa’s failure to differentiate between 
pre-Kangra and Kangra would not interest anyone today. 
The portrait of Bishan Singh, c. 1750, reproduced by the 
reviewer and mentioned by Mr. Randhawa is a characteristic 
example of a pre-Kangra kalam portrait. 

3. Mr. Randhawa’s effort to justify the identification of 
pl. 3 as Medini Pal of Basohli, though it is so plainly another 
portrait of Kirpal Pal (pl. 1), is even more tragic than his 
original mistake. He refers the reviewer to Kahn Singh's 
Tawarikh but fails to realize that if Medini Pal as stated 
in the Tawérikh itself was eight years old when his father 
Dhiraj Pal was killed in battle with Ugar Singh of Chamba 
in 1725 (an undisputed date accepted by Mr. Randhawa 
himself at p. 18 of his book), then he could only have been 
19 when he died in 1736. Yet Kahn Singh in the same 
breath (assuming Mr. Randhawa’s translation is correct) 
tells us that Medini Pal died at the age of 41 and was born 
in V. S. 1752! Either Kahn Singh's arithmetic was 
deplorable, or as usual we have another of those thoroughly 
unreliable, inaccurate and contradictory late Urdu accounts 
well known to historians of many periods. How strange 
that Mr. Randhawa himself in his Вай Painting (p. 42) 
ascribes the period of Medini Pal’s reign to A.D. 1725-1735 
=11 years, though if we accept his translation of Kahn 
Singh, then Medini Pal ruled for 31 years! Did Mr. 
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Randhawa himself advisedly ignore Kahn Singh while 
writing his Basohli Painting? The fact that another minia- 
ture in the Punjab Museum is also wrongly labelled as 
Medint Pal (and that too in Hindi) is far from helpful, as 
we are unable to accept the proposition that one error 
remains an error, but by repetition it ceases to be an error! 
Incidentally we may inform Mr. Randhawa thatan Amritsar 
dealer sent us some time ago for sale a late copy of fig. 36 
of the reviewer's Pahari Miniature Painting, and it bore an 
inscription—Sri Raja Medini Pal Balaurià which may well 
be a correct attribution, as fig. 36 shows a young raja of 
about 19 years, but in the absence of more adequate material 
the reviewer refrains from any positive assertion. He may 
be pardoned for being cautious about inscriptions. Any- 
way, if Mr. Randhawa still insists that pl. 3 is Medini Pal, 
we can only observe that he was at 19 years the very image 
of his grandfather, Kirpal Pal, at 43 years, with huge 
paunch, huge moustache, and middle aged with a vengeance! 
We may legitimately query such a transformation at 19. 

4. If the identification of pl. 37 was not borrowed from the 
reviewer's book, where it was first published as far back 
as 1958, but from Rai Krishnadasa, then surely specific 
acknowledgment ought to have been made to that effect. 
Ifso indifferent a painting as pl. 9 is thought by anyone 
to be beautiful, we can only comment that concepts of 
beauty differ widely. 
6. With regard to the Manaku inscription, it is difficult 
to believe that so slip-shod a translation ever came from 
Dr. Raghu Vira or that the issues involved were ever fairly 
placed before him, which was most essential. Anyway, 
the world of Sanskrit scholarship agrees with Dr. Kane and 
the controversy must be regarded as finally concluded by 
Dr. Kane’s opinion. We have read Mr. Randhawa’s article 
in Roopa- Leklià mentioned by him, and though he sets out to 
prove the contrary, he unintentionally establishes that 
Manaku in the inscription cannot be a painter. If Manaku 
was the painter, he would not say that he painted the series 
in 1730 when in fact the Garhwal Darbar series was painted 
about A.D. 1780-90, as admitted by Mr. Randhawa. 
7. Mr. Randhawa’s research about Nurpur painting 
consists in calling everything in the collection of a Nurpur 
nobleman as Nurpur school. And yet we know that so 
much of what Archer called Nurpur was clearly Kulu, and 
that this Nurpur collection also had many examples of the 
Basohli and Kangra kalams. Such a method, as can be 
easily imagined, could lead to extraordinary results unless 
it is used with caution. 
8. The identification of the paintings dealing with the 
ordeal of the gosdin Narayan was first published by the 
reviewer in his Pahari Miniature Painting (1958). If 
Mr. Randhawa had discovered the identification in 1952, 
it is unfortunate it remained unpublished from 1952 till the 
reviewer's book came out. Dr. Moti Chandra was not in 
the National Museum in 1952, and he does not remember 
to have discussed this identification with Dr. Randhawa. 
Dr. Moti Chandra in fact translated the inscription on the 
miniature reproduced by the reviewer, who thereafter 
related the corrupt inscription and the somewhat distorted 
rendering of the incident in the miniature to the account 
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given in Rose’s Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, 
published many decades ago, and thus this incident and 
its dramatis personae came to be identified for the first time 
in Pahari Miniature Painting. 

g. To give all the omissions in the glossary would entail 
a very long list. 

10. Mr. Randhawa as a more recent comer to Pahari 
painting would not know that a large number of the Mankot 
paintings were on the Amritsar market in 1940-41 and 
even thereafter, and scores of them were examined by 
the reviewer. What the Punjab Museum has are only what 
remained with one member of the Mankot family. The 
reviewer purchased two of these Mankot paintings and 
they were reproduced as fig. 7o and no. 52 in his Pahari 
Miniature Painting. The Mankot group as a whole represents 
an inferior style of the Basohli kalam. Granted there is no 
mathematical formula for saying why a particular Basohli 
type painting belongs to the mid-18th century, but experi- 
enced connoisseurs will not confuse mid-18th century 
Basohli portraits with the contemporary work of the Kirpal 
Pal period, or vice-versa. 

11. The real point of our comment on pls. 8, 9, 10 and 11 
from the Lambagraon collection was that they all belong 
to the same series and yet Mr. Randhawa had given them 
widely differing dates. This error does not seem to be 
disputed now. Whether they were done in Ghamand 
Chand’s reign or not may be debated, but the probabilities 
favour the theory that some artists were working at his 
court and that it was his atelier which was greatly enlarged 
by Sansàr Chand, who also inherited the ancestral collec- 
tion, as we know from the pages of Moorcroft. Thus 
Ghamand Chand had a collection and yet we are supposed 
to assume that there was not a single artist at his court. 

12. Regarding what was the norm in the hills till 1740, the 
reviewer assumes it is again a coincidence that the first 
detailed analysis of this theme with new inscribed material 
was published by the reviewer in his Pahari Miniature 
Painting in 1958, and that Mr. Randhawa’s study which 
contains the same material remained unpublished till 1960. 
13. The two gosdins, fig. 22 of the reviewers Pahari 
Miniature Painting, is almost certainly Kulu and not even 
remotely from Nurpur, if one cares to analyze the features 
of the Kulu kalam. Fig. 27 has nothing to do with the 
ordeal scene, which is the only scene where Narayan and 
Bhagwanji can be identified for certain. 


K. J. K. 
EDITORS’ NOTE 


This controversy is now closed. All the material quoted 
is available to scholars who can come to their own conclu- 
sion. 


M. C. 
To the Editors, 
Sirs, 


The article on the “Panels of Kalyánasundaramürti al 
Ellora” appearing on pp. 14-18 of Lalit Kala, No. 7, 15 
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interesting to read. While an attempt is made there, to 
review the identification of the various figures comprising the 
representations of the theme of Kalyanasundaramfirti at 
Ellora, an examination of the representations of the same 
theme at such places as Badami and Elephanta is also in- 
cluded. This study appears to us to give two results, namely 
the confirmation of the posteriority of the Agama: to the 
Puránas and a strengthening of the theory that the Durnar 
Lena is later than the main cave at Elephanta. While no 
attempt is made here to examine the first of these two 
propositions, it is proposed to indicate what really are 
the facts relating to the second proposition. 

The description given of the Kalyánasundara panel of 
the Dumar Lena cave at Ellora is brief and perfunctory. 
The sentence, “In the Dumar Lena panel, however, 
Himavàn is totally eliminated, and instead Vishnu and 
Lakshmi have been introduced..." is an unfounded asser- 
tion. It is not necessary to go into the question of the 
lakshana of a. Vishnu figure as well as that of Lakshmi here. 
Even a first glance at this panel will show that Vishnu 
without his consort is seen second from left in the row of 
figures at the top left hand corner of the panel. He rides 
his vehicle, Garuda in human form, and that the rider 
is none else than sakshat Vishnu is seen by his possessing four 
arms and his carrying, in two upper hands, his characteristic 
dyudhas of gadā and chakra. This has been noticed in 1985 
itself by J. Burgess in his valuable book Report on the Ellora 
Cave Temples and the Brahmanical and Jaina Caves in Western 
India, on p.41. When this is so, the couple behind Parvati 
should be naturally other than the couple, Vishnu and 
Lakshmi. Burgess says of these two figures ^...to 
the left are Mena and Himalaya, the mother and father 
of the bride, with a flower and a coconut.” This is as it 
should be. It is now unnecessary to say that what is built 
up on this identification is also wrong. So, the statement 
contained in the above mentioned article, namely “The 
Dumar Lena thus marks the point of departure between 
the older iconographic formulations and the new ones 
formulated in the 8th century, when the Agamas were 
beginning to influence the iconography of the Hindu," 
is without substance. Similarly the other confirmatory 
statement that “This cave is believed to be a copy of the 
Elephanta cave (c. A.D. 650), and the changes introduced 
in the depiction of Siva’s marriage go to confirm the later 
date of Dumar Lena," is also, obviously, to be given up. 
The problem of the relative dates of these two caves is, no 
doubt, a difficult one. But after an examination of the 
magnificent monuments both at Ellora and at Elephanta, 
the problem became simpler to us. A solution of it is given 


It is wrong to assume that a deity cannot act Es 


in the same theme and that Vishnu, having once appeared 


among the celestials, forfeited the right of appearing as 
the giver of the bride as required by the Agamas. Asa 
matter of fact this very feature, namely the depiction of the. 
same god in a dual role, brands the Dumar Lena panel 
as later than the Elephanta group. It is in sculptures of 
this period (Dumar Гепа) that we find the beginning of a 
trait which became common in later works. A few instances: 
will suffice to prove this contention. One is the Varendra 
Research Society's sculpture R.M. No. C(D)L/77 (pl. LIVIc] 
of R. D. Banerjee’s Eastern Indian School of Medieval 
Sculpture wherein Brahma at the top left riding a swan pours 
water (murdhabhisheka) from a pot on Siva's head and again 
at the bottom right performs йота as the priest. Another 
is No. 3. A(ii)d/1 of the Dacca Museum (p. 122 of N. K. 
Bhattasali’s Iconography of Buddhist and Brahsnanical Seuip- 
fures in the Dacca Museum) with Siva shown among the 
Trinity at the top attending Siva’s own marriage, and 
again shown in the middle of the sculpture with Parvati. 
Again, in pl. CVII of Rao's book illustrating a panel of the 
same theme from Madura, we see in the second panel 
at the bottom, which appears to depict the Trinity, Siva 
with three heads in the centre, Lastly, according to the 
Agamas, the Ashtadikpalakas to be depicted in the marriage 
scene of Siva include Капа. 

The two-armed Vishnu carries in his right hand a faatha, 
as he does in the central section of the Ramesvara panel, 
but in this case he clasps it by the middle instead of 
holding it by the tail end, as in the latter case. And lest 
there be any doubt about his identity, he wears a halo 
behind his head as a mark of divinity. Himavàn has not 
been shown anywhere with a halo. It is difficult to convert 
the conch into a coconut. It would, however, be enlighten- 
ing to know where else a coconut is seen in а Kalyana- 
sundaramürti panel and what exactly Himaván is expected 
to do with it. At least we must request Sri Srinivasan to 
cite textual references to justify his claim. References 
to unpublished material do not help the discusion. There 
should be more cogent reasons to disprove any of the 
identifications put forward in the article under discussion, 
at which time the writer will then stand corrected. 


R. Sen Gupta 


MARG: “Blephanta Number”, Vol. XIII, No. 4 
(Sept. 1960). 


"Тһе salient feature of this volume is the excellent portfolio 
of photographs of Elephanta. The basic dating of the main 
cave as of the mid 7th century A.D. is unquestionable, 
but the composition of the chapters has suffered a little 
due to a mutually encroaching—and sometimes a contra- 
dicting—tendency of their contents. The critique in the 
following pages is, howcver, not intended to detract from 
the merits of the volume. : 

In the editorial pages (р. 3), a reference to “S. W. Craftsman" 
is palpably unhappy and imprecise. Section Il of the 
chapter (p. 4) opines that “the King (Pulakesin II) here 
ostensibly looked to Siva as the presiding deity of his 
throne." But it is a known historical fact that despite the 
admitted importance of both Karttikeya and Saptamatris 
for generating the strength to boost the genealogical tree 
of the Chalukyas, it is mainly Vishnu who was considered 
as the prop that sustained the prosperity of the clan, and 
gave it its ‘Boar’ crest, as made amply clear in the invo- 
catory part of many a Chalukyan grant, **Sriman-.Nàrayana 
prasáda-samásadita-vara-varaha-la fichanekshana" etc. The tenuous 
assumption that Pulakesin II was the patron of the 
Elephanta Caves is too conclusive to go with the present 
stage of our knowledge regarding its authorship. Section V 
contains a statement (p. 6) that “the concept of sculpture 
dominates the whole temple and all the so-called archi- 
tectural features are subordinated, to the requirements 
of a carved shrine.” While undoubtedly the visibly 
impressive pagentry of the hieratic art of the age is reflected 
in the sculptured panels, the central focus, though less 
apparent, still remains the architectural lay-out and interior 
elevational features of the main cave. 

Even in the later chapter under architecture, it is a studied 
disregard of the cardinal features of the lay-out plan and 
elevation, that has resulted in a central, fatal flaw in the 
thesis, namely, placing Elephanta later than Dumar Lena 
in temporal sequence, and making the Maheša panel 
almost the sanctum of the Elephanta, Cave by way of 
orientation. Indeed, the linga shrine is a constituent 
unit of the whole cave temple, and emphasis to it has been 
given by its architectural exposition with four openings, 
corresponding to the four-fold aspects of Siva (excluding 
the top léàna), while the Maheéa sculpture is verily the 
elaboration of the linga of the linga shrine from its informal 
symbolic abbreviation to a formal iconic manifestation. 
To consider the Maheša panel as in any way outshining 
the linga shrine in prestige would be to dissect the integrated 
architectural and sculptural unity of this cave temple. 
The issue whether the Mahesa concept is earlier or later 
to the linga concept (whether achala or mukha form) 
is itself of great interest but generally speaking, it may be 
taken that the linga form, in its original import and 
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significance, is much earlier to any iconic paraphrasing 
thereof. In Elephanta the carved panels and linga shrine 
are practically contemporary. Later at Dumar Lena, 
the architects verily improved the cella set up of the temple 
by carving the linga shrine against the back wall, to provide 
the appropriate mystery to the garbhagriha and utilised the 
lighting from three open ends of the hill slope advantageously 
for the panel sculptures. 

Executing a slick tight-rope-walking act through a series 
of queries which are posed as well as parried by the author, 
the reader is sought to be coaxed into admitting an 
impossible topsy-turvy-dom, namely, that Dumar Lena is 
earlier than Elephanta. As an appetizer, the ‘cruciform’ 
aspect of both Elephanta and Dumar Lena is also mentioned. 
Imagination boggles at visualising what damage will be 
caused to the sequence of caves at Ellora and elsewhere 
of the Brahmanical series, if Dumar Lena is placed in 
the early 7th century A.D., that is, approximately coeval 
with Rameévara cave at the same place. It is a funda- 
mentally retrograde conception. Anybody who could have 
marked the early efforts of the temple plan in the Deccan, 
as substantiated even at Ellora, would find that the so-called 
‘cruciform’ plan merely forms the germ of the Chalukyan 
"Trikütachala' idea, developed more fully later on. Further, 
even as between Elephanta and Dumar Lena there is a 
conscious development of the temple lay-out plan and 
elevation, the shrine cella and circumambulation thereof 
being more carefully cut out at the latter place. So also 
the corner cantoning engaged pillars are specifically shown 
at the angles of the panel-wall sections, apart from the clear 
progress in pillar construction—or shall we say degenera- 
tion—of the pillar form. The pillars of Dumar Lena 
are more akin to Caves П and VIII of Ellora of contemporary 
age and are clearly different from that of Elephanta in 
stature and details, although superficially they seem alike. 
It is elsewhere stated (p. 45) that the linga in the linga 
shrine is the only piece not cut out from the live rock, 
“presumably to emphasise the symbolism of the actual 
physical placing of the lingam into the square pitha or, 
pedestal of the female symbol. We have already hinted 
in passing, about the evolution of the linga concept. The 
author was perhaps not aware that in some of the temples 
even at Ellora and at Aihole approximately from the end 
of the 7th century A.D. to 8th century A.D. and a little 
later in the southern Tamil country, even the linga is 
carved out of live rock, often not without any typical 
yoni patta carving. 

The references to the ‘cushion’ capital of the pillars of the 
cave are imprecise, since the concerned part is neither the 
capital nor is it a ‘cushion’. It is the kumbha part of the 
pillar while the fluted elongated part immediately below 
is the kalafa part. In an art journal of Marg’s standing, 
it would have been salutary and harmonious if architectural 
terms available in the Silpa texts are given currency instead 
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of words of arbitrary Indo-Anglian coinage. A recurrent 
jarring feature of the exposition in this volume is the eager- 
ness to cke out a symbolism and philosophic core to every 
feature of the art of this cave, or run away with mere 
imaginative fancy formed of a jugglery of words, e.g. 
Sections III and IV, of opening chapter; p. 8, Col. TIT, Il. 
12-14; p. 28, para. 3; p. 54, para. 2 under Ellora XXIX. 
The reference to the Manasára for elucidation of some features 
in one of the above (p. 28, para. 3), is untenable as the text 
of the Manasara is decidedly to be taken as much later to 
the date admissible for the Elephanta main cave. Further, 
the grouping of some of the caves at Ellora and Aurangabad 
as datable to the 7th century (p. 51) is also open to question, 
since many of the caves mentioned such as Ellora II, IX, 
XXIX, in both the places, and many in the Aurangabad 
group like Aurangabad I, may have to be placed later than 
Elephanta's date (as fixed in the volume itself, viz., mid-7th 
century A.D.). The naivete of comparing (Aurangabad 
caves, para. I, p. 54), ‘vase and foliage’ details of Rámesvara, 
Ellora VI and Aurangabad I as, ipso facto, datable to 7th 
century A.D., is ingenious. No effort appears to have 
been made to take note not only of the diminutive size of 
the bracket figures, the conventionalisation of the poses, 
apart from the other equally evolved features in the 
Aurangabad cave lay-out and interior. 

The section on the sculptured panels of Elephanta is by far 
the most adequate. The author cannot, however, be 
excused for calling Lalita Tandava Siva as Nataraja more 
than once, despite indicating it as lalita mode, or 
for specifically omitting to deal with the standards of the 
Ashtamatri panel in the adjacent cast-end temple, to 
substantiate the Yoge$vari attribute. The unexplained 
standard above to the right of the 7th figure is that of a 
‘pavilion’ or miniature abode and it is possibly attributable 
to female power of Kubera on known sculptural data—it 
may thus be Háriti(?) even. The term Nataraja has been 
always of special significance in the home region of its 
origin, namely, the Tamil country, and denotes the dancing 
Siva in ananda tandava with four arms, respectively holding 
the fire and drum in the upper left and right hands and 
with the lower left and right arms in danda and abhaya hasta 
respectively, and also dancing on the apasmára purusha— 
the entire balance and rhythmic concept having a slightly 
evolved nature, a speciality of the Chola period and not 
usually current before A.D. goo approximately. Siva 
Nateáa (as he can be called) in lalita or chatura and other 
modes are known before this date, but even in these if the 
apasmdra purusha below is depicted, the date may often have 
to be placed not earlier than A.D. 700. 

Again, the panel of Andhakari is actually to be deemed as a 
Gajantaka-Andhakari combined form, since the clear, 

integration of these two iconographic forms—as divergent 
on the one hand, from the separate depiction of Gajantaka 

and Andhakàri always as in the southern region, or 
combination of Bhairava and Gajantaka as in the eastern 

(Orissa) region—is indicative of the transmutation of 
the southern, eastern and western traditions into a composite 

whole at Elephanta. On many other panel figures as 

well, such an assimilation of diverse trends is apparent. 
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Under the section “Style and date” (p. 50) | 
phraseology that the style of Elephanta 
“post-Gupta” art of the Deccan, which p ali 
any distinctive quality and fibre to the art of the 
particularly in the Chalukya-Rashtrakiita period we are _ 


dealing with. The fashionable tendency to consider the — 


Gupta art-idioms as some kind of an elixir to invigorate 
all the art springs in India is unfortunately quite widespread, 
but none the less, it is time we clearly defined the specific 
contribution of this ‘Gupta’ style to Deccani or Western 
Indian art and architecture. Specifically at Elephanta, 
it may reasonably be held that the foundational early 
Chalukyan art of Aihoie and Badami assumes а more massive 
form here, presumably deriving its resuscitation frora the 
more earlier Imperial Satavahana cave art of Karla, Bhaja, 
etc., as also being a physica! reaction or response to the 
ponderous dark interior of the trap caves. While Dumar 
Lena is a clear development in lay-out over Elephanta, the 
further and maximum elaboration of which is seen at 
Jogesvari, sculpturally the Dumar Lena panels are obese, 
rigid and degenerate. The fine proportion and convincing 
display of appropriate rasa found in the Elephanta panels is 
totally absent at Dumar Lena (Ellora), which is to be dated 
at least to the very end of the 7th century, if not later still. 
Ch. V entitled “Drama in stone” is so completely a world 
of make-believe that one is piqued about its link with the 
rest of the volume. The author, as is the fashion with 
European writers, brings in such terms as “baroque”, but 
to some extent compensates it by very legitimately holding 
Dumar Lena sculpture as decidedly stiffer and inferior to 
that of Elephanta—implying, it is fervently hoped, its 
later date. It should only be added that thematically 
Ellora, Elephanta, Badami and others form one mileau, 
but stylistically each was a specific landmark in the 
crystallisation of the traditional as well as inspired art 
idioms in their own special environs. 

The number, as a whole, is a courageous and highly 
creditable attempt to piece out the data and is sure to prove 
popular. But as the reader labours through its packed and 
purposeful pages and the end is in sight, an unexpected 
anticlimax overtakes him in the form of the Central Railway 
advertisement (opp. p. 64) wherein the reader is authori- 
tatively told that the caves of Elephanta date to about 8th 
century A.D. May be, it is an honest difference of 


opinion and nothing more! 
EL Was: 


MINIATURE PAINTING, A Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of the Sri Motichand Khajanchi Collection Held by the 
Lalit Kala Akademi, 1960: Karl Khandalavala, Moti 
Chandra and Pramod Chandra. Lalit Kala Akademi, 
New Delhi, 1960. 


A book entitled “A Catalogue of an Exhibition” tends to 
conjure up in the mind a rather dull list of objects. What 
a good thing it is then that the compilers decided to make 
its main title “Miniature Painting”, for although this is 
in fact a catalogue of an exhibition, it is much more than 
that—it is truly a worthy work on Indian art. 

The Lalit Kala Akademi started producing its art journal 
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Lalit Kala and its monographs in 1955 and the excellent 
quality of its first productions both in text and plates has, to 
the credit of all its organisers, been consistently maintained. 
So many works of art in all countries are lost to the public 
because they are held in private collections. The Sri 
Motichand Khajanchi Collection is an important private 
collection of fine miniatures supplying material for grappling 
with the problems of chronology and development of 
schools of Indian painting. We should be very grateful 
therefore to Sri Khajanchi, an enlightened connoisseur, 
for suggesting to the Lalit Kala Akademi that an exhibition 
of paintings selected from his collection should be held 
in important centres in India, and grateful also to the 
Akademi for undertaking the project. 

What is the most important factor of an art production? 
Undoubtedly the selection of paintings and quality of 
reproduction. In this field the authors have carried out 
this task admirably. The opinions expressed in the text 
of a work of art, whilst of interest, are not so vital, since 
if one has good reproductions one can form one’s own ideas 
and make comparisons. 

There is a good explanatory and informative introduction of 
13 pages tracing, in a very interesting manner, the evolution 
of Indian miniature painting from the 11th century to the 
18th century, as portrayed by examples from this collection. 
The reviewer is pleased to note from the introduction that 
the compilers have refrained from detailed discussion of the 
many controversial matters and from creating too many 
new schools—a tendency too prevalent of late. 

Most conclusions, I think it may be said, are sound, and 
no useful purpose would be served in this review by 
commenting on any controversial views expressed in the 
introduction or on the dating of the pictures. 

There is, however, one exception which is of particular inte- 
rest: Colour Plate C, *Ragini Megha Malara,’ from a Raga- 
mala series. Mewar school of Rajasthani painting, dated 
A.D. 1628. Painted by Sahibdin. 14.7 x 22 cms. (no. 23b). 
Ii this is a dated Ragamala painting 1628, then by compar- 
ison the same subject taken from the controversial collection 
known as the Laud Ragamala іп the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, and reproduced in The Laud Rágamàlà Miniatures: 
a sludy in Indian Painting and Music, by H. J. Stooke and K. 
Khandalavala, must surely be earlier than 1620 as dated 
by K. Khandalavala. The rcviewer has long held the view 
that the Laud pictures arc late 16th century and comparison 
of these two examples convinces him even more. However, 
this matter will be pursued in further writings later. 

The plates are divided into the following seven main 
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groups: Western Indian or Gujarati, Kulahdar Group, | 


Popular Mughal, Bazaar Mughal, Rajasthani, Deccan and 
Nagpur, with Rajasthani split up into its nine schools, 
Mewar, Bundi, Malwa, Marwar, Sirohi, Bikaner, Alwar, 
Gujarat and Uncertain Provenance. There are also eight 
full-page colour plates of excellent quality. 

The faults one finds in this publication are minor ones, 
namely: the relationship between the consecutive numbers 
in the text of the catalogue are difficult to relate to the 
figure numbers of the plates and vice-versa. This, one 
feels, could have been simplified. The book as a work 
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of art deserves a stronger binding. Even so we must 
congratulate all concerned in giving this pleasing and 
useful catalogue to the public at the low price of Rs. 25. 


H. J. S. 


SGHOEPFUNGEN INDISCHER KUNST (Creations of 
Indian Art): Klaus Fischer. M. DuMont Schauberg, 
Cologne 1959- 


This is a handsome and beautifully produced book with 
275 black and white illustrations. They include a large 
number of important but out of the way monuments, not 
usually illustrated in standard books. This reviewer's 
trouble has been that he could not be sure what the author 
or for that matter, the publisher were aiming at. Was 
this to be an art book for the educated layman or a text 
book for the serious students or the standard scholarly 
book on Indian art in the German language? The get-up 
certainly aims at the cultured public; the text is, on the 
one hand, too dry and pedantic for the general public and, 
on the other, not scholarly enough for the specialized 
scholar; it is probably right for the serious student who 
looks for a comprehensive view of Indian art. But then — 
picture captions should have been made more explanatory 
and exhaustive, because as they are now, they mean very 
little without reference to the text and even then not all they 
ought to. It is irritating enough to turn for the picture 
caption to another part of the book, and morc irritating if 
one finds after one's efforts the merest indication of location 
and a very vague indication of period with hardly a helpful 
pointer. The geographical descriptions are throughout 
insufficient. "Damnar, middle India"— go and find it. 
And then—for whom is meant the extraordinary biblio- 
graphical register with 1500 titles, ncatly broken down 
according to different subjects? This must certainly be the 
most useful reference list on Indian art in a German 
publication with hardly a rival in other languages outside 
the official bibliographies. This reviewer was told by a 
German scholar that Dr. Fischer's book is today considered 
to be the standard book on Indian art in Germany. By 
incorporating all the latest research it brings the subject up 
to date for German scholars and students who had no 
summary of Indian art after the publication of the ‘hand 
book’ by Ernst Diez in the late "twenties. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first being a study 
of principles, the second being historical and specific. In 
the first part, the author paints a broad canvass of the social 
and historical background of Indian art, of the country, 
its climate and its people, of the monuments and their 
preservation, of the present stage of discovery and research 
and the basic principles in the nature and style of Indian art. 
He elaborates correctly the role of the artist as compared’ 
with that of the artisan who were by caste and social status 
the same. It was the artisan who recreated and imitated 
traditional form in accordance with conventional religious 
or secular demands. It was the artist among the artisans 
who created the original work of art often by going beyond 
the scriptures and the priestly rules, by direct contact with 
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an original experience; thus new standards and new 
conventions were created. An object of worship or ritual 
can perform its function whether or not it is a work of art. 
What makes it a work of art is not necessarily a spiritual 
experience but the artists creative engagement with his 
subject. There can be no doubt 
emphasis on convention (mainlv because of hieratic and 
ritual implications) has had a deadening influence on 
Indian styles in many periods, but it was the glory of Indian 
art that the original impulse of her artists triumphed 
throughout until even he was overcome by the cultural 
‘loss of nerve’ in the 18th and igth centuries. The 
historical part of Dr. Fischer’s book takes the history 
of Indian art up to the great medieval period prior to the 
Muslim conquest. This reviewer finds this limitation, 
which one also comes across in other books, somewhat 
arbitrary because it disregards the continuing sweep of 
development in South India. He sets out his material 
clearly and studiously, summarising what we know in an 
exemplary manner without adding much of his own except 
the wealth of references to numerous monuments. What 
is disappointing is that important issues are not properly 
dealt with. On p. 21 one finds a ten-line reference to the 
controversial dating of the Yahksi of Didarganj into the 
Ist century A.D. with the consequential redating of Sanchi I 
which is accepted and used in the book without so much 
as an argument. 

The descriptive writing of Dr. Fischer is never inspired and 
therefore fails almost everywhere to translate into words the 
feel and impact of a work of Indian art. "This is a short- 
coming in a book which was written, we presume, for a 
broad-spectred public reaching from the uninitiated to the 
knowledgeable. The real worth of Dr. Fischers book 
lies in its compendious nature. 


that too great an 
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IGONS IN BRONZE: An Introduction to Indian Metal 
Images: Lt.-Gen. D. R. Thapar (Ret.). Asia Publishing 
House, 1961. Rs. 26.50. 

The book under review makes depressing reading. It is 
apparently written by a person whose knowledge of the 
subject is rudimentary and it is, therefore, but natural for 
the author to be in constant fear of what he calls the “expert? 
against whose pedantry he alerts his readers. This makes 
it necessary to state that the book is filled with inaccuracies 
and errors. To mention only a few—there can be no 
question of the Chola and the Chalukya schools merging 
in the 15th century as at that time both were non-existent 
(p. 22); the Rima (pl. XV) image is not late Chola but 
Vijayanagara for the simple reason that it has no Chola 
characteristics; the Buddha of pl. XXIII is from Gandhara, 
not Kurkihar; the Parvati of pl. XLVI is a much later 
piece than the accompanying Siva and is clearly of the 
Vijayanagara and not the Chola period; by no stretch of the 
imagination can the Bhairava of pl. LI be called Chola, 
the author missing the period by several centuries. 
Pl. LV-B labelled Virabhadra with Sati is not late Chola 
but modern; pl. LXII showing Parvati is not early Chola 
but centuries later; and if we are to believe the caption of 
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‚ whose services were lent by the Government to the Vaisalt 
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pl. LXXVI depicting the nade 
queens the portrait group was east efi 
was even born! Again pl. LIII represents 
Vijayanagara and not Chola Nataraja; the Ai 
of pl. ІМП is not “transitional post-Chola" but muc 
the Subrahmanya (pl LX}, Parvati (pl. LXI-B) and 
Sundaramirti with consort (pL LXXIIÍ) are | Fo 
Vijayanagara and not Chola or late Chola. These are a _ 
few major errors, while of the relatively minor ones there — 
seerns to be no end. Thus Balarama (pi. XI) is so dearly 
an image of the Devapala period that it must be just of 
the gth century and there can be no question of a gth-1 1th 8 
century dating. The Buddha from Amarivati (pl. XXIV) 25 
cannot be later than the 5th century; the four Pala images z 
(pls. XXXI-XXXIV] are again clearly of the Devapala ОМ 
period, that is the gth and not the 10th century A.D.; and 

we can observe nothing “Nalanda type” about the Pallava 

Maitreya of pl. XXXVI. Tiis out of question to date the а 
Gupta period Sultanganj Buddha to the 7th-8th century; 

and the images reproduced on pl. LVI belong to the 2ath 

and not the 18th or 19 century. The copper "bull" 

from Mohenjodaro, incidentally, is a buffalo, not a bull. 

The work sets out to be some sort of hand book for the 

amateur collector but if he trusts it his plight would be 

unenviable. 


P. C. 


VAISALI EXCAVATIONS: 1950: Krishna Deva and Vijaya- 
kanta Mishra. Vaisali Sangh. Vaisali (Bihar) 1961. 


This volume on the Vaisali excavations of 1956 is written 
with the characteristic thoroughness and clarity which one 
expects from Sri Krishna Deva, one of the most experienced 
superintendents in the Archaeological Survey of India, 


Sangh for undertaking these excavations. His co-author 
was associated with him in the. work. Though the 
excavations were limited to the Garh site, representing the 
citadel of Vaiéali, first excavated by Bloch in 1903-4, the 
results are of very considerable interest. On the basis of 
the co-occurrence of the black and red ware and N. B. P. 
ware, the lowest layers excavated have been dated to 
500-300 B.C. This seems safe enough even if one is not 
inclined to date the earliest stage of the N. B. P. ware quite 
so early as the 6th century B.C. The subsequent stages are 
assiened to 300-150 B.C., when the N. B. P. ware practically 
ceases to be found; 150 B.C. to A.D. 100; A.D. 190 to A.D. 
300 and A.D. 300-600 respectively. Most of the terracotta 
types found, known generally as the Sunga terracottas, 
are assigned to the period 150 B.C. to A.D. roo. These 
terracotta objects are of decided interest to the art historian. 
There is an early mother goddess type with appliqué eyes d 
having an incised slit in the middie like figurines from ы 

Gandhára (pl. XH, fig. Аг). Amongst the moulded 4 
figures is the winged type female figure which the authors < 
rightly observe to have been probably derived from West А 
Asian art (pl. XIV, fig. Bi). Ап unusual find is a naga 

head with a peaked Scythian-type cap bearing five serpent 

hoods (pl. XIV, fig. Во}. The winged fernale figure and * 
the niga head have both come from the strata assigned: m 
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to 300-150 B.C. If this dating is accepted, the winged 
female figure with its rounded face and very prominent 
orb-like breasts could possibly afford evidence of a late 
Mauryan type. The right hand of this winged female 
figure holds the ear ornament of the right ear and represents 
an iconographic formula dealt with by Moti Chandra in 
Lalit Kala, No. 8, p. 7 ("Au Ivory from Ter"). From 
the artistic point of view there is a very beautiful female 
head (pl. XIV, fig. A), from a strata assigned to 150 
B.G.-100. A.D. It is quite an unusual type for the strata 
from which it comes. The elegant head of a horse 
(pl. XVII, fig. B) from a strata assigned to 300 B.C.- 
150 В.С. could again be late Mauryan with some Asiatic 
Greek influence, if the dating of the strata is accepted. A 
votive steatite circular disc (pl. XXIII, fig. A) from the 
strata assigned to 150 B.C.-A.D. 100 has a honeysuckle 
motif, pipal trees, winged lions and two attractive female 
figures carved on it. According to the authors the females 
are mother goddesses but they could also be sylvan deities. 
The female figures on this disc bring to mind some of the 
so-called Mauryan female terracotta figurines of the Patna 
Museum with their graceful bodies in crinoline-like skirts. 
Altogether unique is a small red jasper plaque, (pl. XXIII 
fig. C), unfortunately a surface find, with a mother goddess 
in relief. We feel it is definitely older than Bharhut and 
possibly late Mauryan. The manner in which the drapery 
is treated with clearly defined ridge-like parallel lines is 
most reminiscent of similar treatment in the shawls of the 
Didarganj Yakshi and the Patna Yakshas. Despite the 
vast difference in size, material, etc., the very broad hips, 
high waist line, the heavy drapery, the ridgc-like folds, 
the massive structure of the frame and the modelled features, 
all hearken back to the Didarganj Yakshi. Here we have a 
diminutive and crude product of that tradition which 
produced the Didarganj Yakshi and Patna Yakshas. Our 
figure with both feet spread out sideways could hardly be 
later than Bharhut and this dating would indicate, amongst 
other reasons, that the theory put forward by certain writers 
that the Didarganj Yakshi and Patna Yakshas belong to the 
mid or late 1st century B.C. and are not Mauryan cannot be 
supported. It is useful to photograph this plaque from the 
illustration in the book and then enlarge it to a 10 X 12 size 
for then the comparisons suggested by the reviewer, which 
must otherwise seem strained owing to the miniature propor- 
tions of the plaque, would become very much of a reality. 


КОШОК. 


PAINTINGS OF THE SULTANS AND EMPERORS 
OF INDIA IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS: Richard 
Ettinghausen. Lalit Kala Akademi, 1961. Rs. 20. 


This book, the latest in the Lalit Kala Series of Indian 
Art, follows the format of its predecessors. The 14 colour 
plates are, as usual, of admirable quality, and, I should say, 
faithful to the originals. They certainly look like Mughal 
miniatures. The examples chosen are fine things, some 
of them masterpieces of their period. They are all, with 
the exception of Pl. I and presumably the left hand 
picture of Pl. II, of the Akbar and Jahangir periods. 
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Dr. Ettinghausen’s text is temperate and scholarly. His 
introduction is an appreciation of Mughal painting, its 
qualities and intentions. He mentions the recent discover- 
ies of examples of pre-Mughal Islamic painting of the 15th 
and early 16th century, and goes on to say “though the 
schools from which they hail cannot yet be fully delineated, 
they have helped us already to understand the growth of 
subsequent development.” This is partially true of the 
group comprising the India Office Library Cookery Book, 
the Prince of Wales Museum Lor-Chanda and the so-called 
Chaurapaüchasika group, in which some faint lines of 
similarity, perhaps even of development, can be detected. 
For the rest recent discoveries seem rather to underlie the 
problem of the subsequent development of Indian painting 
than help to explain it. This is particularly true of the 
type of miniature represented by PI. I of this book. That 
this Khamsch of Amir Khusrau was painted on Indian soil 
must, I suppose, be accepted, by a process of elimination 
rather than for any more positive reason. The source is 
clear—Mamluk painting of the second half of the 14th 
and 15th centuries. For the rest the odhni and the shape 
of the utensils suggest an Indian environment. Dr. 
Ettinghausen sees in it also “an Indian strain, exemplified 
by roth century examples in Cave 33 of Ellora." This 
comparison with Rashtrakiita frescoes some 500 years 
older does not seem to me just or apposite. Both 
here and in related manuscripts we have another false 
start, a clumsy and provincial effort to imitate a foreign 
style which underlines the absence of a live tradition of 
Islamic painting in India before the Mughals. This style, 
if such it can be called, had no influence on the subsequent 
development of Islamic painting and does not help to 
explain the sudden emergence of something original in 
the second half of the 16th century. As for the provenance 
of these paintings one must agree with Dr. Ettinghausen 

that little can be said. I would, however, add Ahmedabad 

to his list of possibilities, the state of Gujarat having such 
close trade relations with Egypt. 

The attractive picture on Pl. 9 is attributed to the School 

of Bijapur. The attribution of individual pictures to the 
three main Deccan schools is a much disputed problem, 

but it is perhaps worth saying that the same background 

of three flowers recalls rather Golkunda paintings of this 

date. It is interesting to note that the famous “Poet in a 

Garden" in Boston, which is also sometimes claimed as a 

Deccani painting, bears the same painters name— 

Muhammad Ali — as this miniature. We must be grateful 

to Dr. Ettinghausen for publishing the three fine Jahangiri 

miniatures (Pls. 12-14) which are remarkable historical 

documents and illustrate the interest of the Mughal court 

in foreign iconography and bibelots. Pl. r3 is especially 

interesting, and students of Chinese porcelain will bc 

surprised to see the small chocolate coloured cup with 

white prunus branch at this period. Chinese porcelain 

of this date and slip-decorated in this manner is a rough, 

strongly made ware and is usually found as vases, jardiniéres 

and the like, and seems hardly suitable for small pieces. 

My colleague Soame Jenyns has never seen such a small 

piece earlier than the 18th century, to which date the 
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Persian copies also seem to belong. Dr. Ettinghausen has also 
recently published a detailed analysis of the iconography of 
РІ. 14 in De Artibus Opuscula XL. Essays in Honor of Erwin 
Panofsky. Ed. Millard Meiss. NewYork University Press, rot. 


D. B. 


WELTGESCHICHTE DER KUNST: Heinrich Luctzeler, 
C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Guetersloh (Germany) 1959. 
1152 pps., 979 illustrations, DM 44. 


One of the remarkable cultural developments of the last 15 
years is the ever increasing velume of art publications in 
many countries. One aspect of this development is the 
desire to create comprehensive presentations of the arts 
of the world either in multi-volume series or in one-volume 
compacts. This is a sign that the people of the world are 
getting far more intimately acquainted with each other than 
ever before in spite of increasing strife and hostility. 

These are also some of the motivating ideas behind 
Dr. Luetzeler’s German book on the World History of 
Art, published in the series of Encyclopedias of the publishers 
Bertelsmann. On about 820 pages of text and 320 pages of 
illustrations Dr. Luetzeler takes his reader from prehistoric 
art to the modern age through all countries and ages of the 
world and presents their art. The book is written for the 
average educated reader but contains a great deal of detailed 
information and descriptions which will make it a useful 
handbook for the serious scholar. There are 25 pages 
of notes in small print, mainly on specialised literature. 
While Greece still commands a dominant place in this world 
history, the emphasis has shifted and the accent is more on 
growth, variety and spread than on the glories of European 
art after 1500. Each chapter contains an introduction 
into the geographical and social conditions and the religious 
and mythical ideas that form background or content of 
artistic creation. The history of art thereby becomes a 
history of culture and the human spirit. The author 
tries to elaborate not only the specific features of a particular 
art but also the common basic characteristics that are found, 
in many modifications, in all cultures. The key to the 
author’s treatment of his subject is to be found in the 
introduction where he says: “One does not understand 
a work of art sufficiently, if one judges it only from a style- 

critical point of view, i.e., only by some formal features. 

Understanding a work of art means unlocking its vitality.” 

This treatment, with all its merits, has the inherent danger 

of generalizing (which in the context of an encyclopedic 

volume can in any case not be avoided) and of fitting inter- 

pretations of individual works of art into a generalized 

cultural or religious matrix, not everywhere to the benefit pf 
complete understanding. 

Indian art is seen and described entirely from the religious 

transcendental angle. Certainly, Indian life and culture 

always had religion as one very prominent determinant, 

but it would be wrong to forget the political and social, 

i.c., the historical aspect. This reviewer believes that а 

very one-sided and oblique view of Indian art must result 

from statements such as: “Political events fade into insigni- 
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could have resulted in changes in the basic ai 
community or in the total spiritual life, are 
missing in India." (p. 593). 

One could mention the fact that monumental art, regardless 2 
of which denomination, only begins to appear when 
political struggle for supremacy in India sets in. And 
certainly the political antagonisms between North and South 
or the various phases of Muslim conquests and their con- 
sequences determine Indian history and art history 
decisively. The reader of Dr. Luetzeler’s book learns a ` 
great deal about Indian religion and the religious content 
of art but not as much about the essential qualities of 
Indian art and its really vital aspects. 

The classic Dancing Siva is not really a plastic work conceiv- 
ed fully in the round, as stated on p. 631. It is made to be 
viewed from the front, only as an ‘altar piece’ and its frontal, 23 
almost two-dimensional, aspects are predominant; the des- 3 
cription of the North Indian temple form is generalised on 
the basis of one type in Aihole and the more typical develop- 
ment, as for instance in Bundelkand, is not given. 

The selection of illustrations for the chapter on India is rich, 
careful and sensitive. Some of the other chapters are well 
constructed and open new perspectives. 

The author realises the advent of a modern “World Art,” 
the nature and prospects of which we cannot yet foretell. 


R. v. L. 


FIVE SETS OF CARDS IN COLOUR, from the Collections 
of the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art. Published by the 
University of Calcutta. Price of each set Rs. 3 plus postage. 


Set No. III—r2 cards from an illustrated Rāmājana of 
Tulasidas. Provenance Midnapore, West Bengal. Dated 

A.D. 1772. These illustrations in the folk style of Bengal š 
are naive and colourful. The figures have beaky noses, 

rounded foreheads, and large oval eyes, while their gestures 

are stylized, giving the impression of a puppet show. 

Set No. IV—12 cards of Bengal manuscript covers. The 

Ms. covers from districts Hoogly, Midnapore, Bankura, Y z 
Birbhum and Murshidabad in Bengal present a. most rich 
and varied selection of this form of art, which is now well 
known to connoisseurs of Indian painting. Particularly 
fine are those from Bankura, with their lacquer red back- 
grounds, gracefully poised figures and decorative trees and 
foliage. The fondness for a red background in all the 
covers which are illustrated is a noticeable feature. The 2 
folk element is of course present, but there is a finesse in > 
presentation and a degree of technical skill which differen- Я 
Hates them from characteristic examples of folk art. 
They all belong to the 17th and 18th centuries A.D. 

Set No. V—12 cards of Bengal pdt. The pdf paintings of 
Bengal have in recent years become familiar to all lovers 
of Indian art, and have often been reproduced. The 
present examples are the best one can hope to see in this X 
form of art, because all the Asutosh Museum collections 
are made with great discrimination. These pats ' Za 
greatly in style, content and quality. They range from 

quaint crude cult image to examples such as Durga 
+ 


um 
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vening in the fight between Siva and Rama and a delightful 
dana lila, both of which are truly impressive. Some of these 
pats depict the contemporary costumes of roth century 
Bengal. The examples selected belong mainly to that period, 
but some are attributed to the 18th and 17th centuries. 

Set No. Vl—12 cards of Orissa pdf. It is interesting to 
compare this group of manuscript covers to the Bengal 
Ms. covers. They exhibit the same feeling and have a 
certain family resemblance, but their own individuality is 
quite pronounced. They range from the 14-15th century 
to the goth century. Two from Ganjam District (18th 
century) of Krishna and gopis are in an excellent state of 
preservation. They are gaily coloured and full of joie de 
vivre. 

Set No. VII—12 cards of Nepalese manuscript paintings. 
This set will fascinate all scholars of ancient Indian painting. 
The most remarkable examples are those on paper dated 
A.D. 1105 from a Buddhist paper Ms. of Pajicharakshd. 
A paper Ms. of this period is indeed unique, when the 
medium was the palm leaf and paper hardly known. 
Whether it is a paper Ms. copy of an original palm leaf Ms. 
dated A.D. 1105 or not, the reviewer is not in a position to 
say, but it certainly has all the appearances of early work, 
including the two covers of the Ms., which are in the same 


style as the paper folios. A palm leaf folio from a Ms. dated , 


A.D. 1520 of Prajñāpāramiiā indicates how the mannerisms 
of the ancient style of palm leaf illustrations continued even 
into the 16th century and on the same material, though by 
this time paper was commonly in use. The authorities of 
the Asutosh Museum and its curator Sri D. P. Ghosh are to 
be complimented for their enterprise in printing so many 
beautiful coloured sets and at most reasonable prices. This 
is the way to educate the public and awaken a love for 
Indian art. All educational institutions and museums 


should possess these sets. 
K. J.K. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE: C. Sivaramamurti. Allied 
Publishers, New Delhi 1961. 136 pps; 48 monochrome 
plates; 20 line drawings. Rs. 25. 


This little volume by one of our most outstanding scholars 
їп the field of Indian art should dispel the popular notion 
that learned men cannot write simple books. This is an 
excellent introduction to Indian sculpture and wc know of 
none better to serve the purpose for which it is intended. 
It eschews controversies, it adopts a most interesting classi- 
fication dynasty wise, and though meant for the general 
reader, it will also interest advanced students of the subject 
because of several new viewpoints and new identifications. 
Sri Sivaramamurti has always adopted a bold stand on 
matters about which he feels convinced, and though one 
may not agree with all his theories, there is no denying that 
his conclusions, unlike those of half-baked writers, are not 
only stimulating, but backed by genuine scholarship. 
Chapter 1 is entitled “The Sculptor in India", and this 
is the first time that this important subject has been dealt 
with in a popular book. The author with his vast know- 
ledge of inscriptions and Sanskrit literature is indeed 
excellently qualified to deal with this theme. The dynasty 
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wise classification is pointedly stressed, and we feel this is a 
happy idea, as it concentrates attention on regional styles 
as they develop under the patronage of different ruling 
houses, all of whom were passionately devoted to temple 
building and the sculptural adornment thereof. Though 
the author has rightly avoided controversy, we will indicate 
certain conclusions which will arouse discussion amongst 
scholars. 

1. The author subscribes to the view that sculptures with 
the famous “Mauryan polish? are Mauryan and that the 
Didarganj Yakshi (pl. 3), the Patna Yakshas and the 
Lohanipur Tirthankara torso all belong to the Mauryan 
period. While we staunchly support this view, many 
writers ascribe this group to the rst century B.C. on certain 
details of style. à 

2, Do the panels from Bhaja represent Sürya and Indra, 
as stated by the author, or are they representations of 
episodes from the story of Mandhata, as some writers have 
suggested? 

3. Karle we feel must be rst century A.D., namely circa 
A.D. 40 to circa 100, and not rst century B.C., as stated by 
the author. 

4. The author identifies the famous Bacchanalian scenes 
of the bowl pedestal from Mahuli (pl. 10), as the Vasanta- 
senà story in the Mrichchhakatika, but this interpretation 
we feel may not be widely accepted. Even apart of the date 
of the Mrichchhakalika, which is a serious obstacle, we 
ourselves would interpret the scenes without reference to 
any literary work, and regard them as a portrayal of certain 
well known aspects of contemporary life in Mathura 
depicted on the bowl's pedestal, probably to stress the 
difference between the simple life of a virtuous Buddhist 
and the sinful life of the pleasure seeking upper classes. 

5. Few would today agree with the author that the 
Satakarni whom Rudradàman twice defeated could be 
Vasishthiputra Pulumàvi. Pulumavi is never referred to 
as Satakarni in any of his many inscriptions, apart from 
other grave difficulties in equating the Satakarni of the 
Girnar inscription with Vasishthiputra Pulumavi. 

6. Under the heading Vakataka, the author includes 
Elephanta and the early caves at Ellora and the Parel 
image. This conclusion is highly controversial. Not only 
with regard to the classification Vakataka, but also as 
regards date. The 5th century is ascribed to the Parel 
image and 6th to Elephanta and 7th to certain sculptures 
at Ellora. Most critics will find these dates too early. 
While the author is right in saying that Vakataka sculpture 
is strongly influenced by the art of the late Satavahana 
period, we must point out that there can be no doubt that 
the Gupta influence is also very marked, and the reviewer 
has always stressed a broad classification, the Deccan Gupta 
style, which embraces the Vakataka style. 


"he author puts Deogarh in the 5th century- Several 


writers place it in the 6th century. 

There is an excellent glossary, a good bibliography, and the 
illustrations necessarily limited in number are well chosen 
to illustrate each phase which the author discusses. 


- — ——————a 
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